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May it pleaſe Your MajtsTy, 

HIS Treatiſe of Engliſb Policy. was 
| compoſed by the moſt extenſive and 
fertile Genius that Ever any Age or Nation 
produced, the inimitable-Shake/peare. The 
Work itſelf is of the Dramatic Kind, and 


the Characters are diſtinguiſhed and fuſtain- 


ed throughout by the Sentiments peculiar 
to the Speakers, who as in a Mirrour give 
the preſent Age a Retroſpect of the paſt. 
How this Performance was valued by the 
Author appears by his addreſſing it to the 
Moſt IIluſtrious Potentate then in the 
World, the great Elizabetb. And as we 
truſt it is nothing impaired in Worth, by 


4 "hs; —_— —— 


humbly crave Pe 


the i of the beſt of Kings : 25 
Monarch who is the Sacred Guardian of 
the happy Conſtitution firſt eſtabliſned by 
that renowned Princeſs. And that Your 
MajzsTy's auſpicious Reign may continue 
to bleſs Your People, and give Luſtre to 
the Britiſh Throne to an Extent of Years, 
even beyond thoſe enjoyed by that happy 
Queen, is the ardent Prayer of 


Tour Majs O TyY's | 


Me 7 Faithful, 
Mo ft Obedient, 5 
. and Humble Subjetr, | 
| 
| a, 
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v1 The Enirtoss. 4 


Moſt Vertuous and learned Lapy, my moſt 
_ © deare and Soueraigne Princefle,  * - 
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By the Grace of GOD, Queene of England, Fraunce 
and Jreland, Defendreſſe of the Fayth, &c. _ 
| * ; . ' e 3 i, tc aon 


7 HEREAS there wa neuen anye tbhinge heards 
- / of inany agepaſt betberunta, ſd perfectly wrought 
and framed, eyther by Arte or Nature, but that 
it hath at ſome time, for ſome forged and ſur- 
miſed matter, ſuſtayned the reprebenſion of ſame enuiaus per- 
Jons or other : I do not much meruayle, Met Mighty Prynceſſe, 
that in this your ſo noble and famous a gouernment, (the glory 
whereof is now long ſitbence ſcattered and ſpread ouer the 
whole face of the Earth)" there are natwilhſtanding certayne 
euill diſpoſed people, ſo blinded with malice," aud ſuhdued- ta 
their owne parciall conceiptes 3 \ that as yet they can neyther 
bare indifferent indgements to conceyue, or reverent \tongies 1% 
Feporie a known truth, touching the perfeftion' of the ſame, 
But for theſe men, as they are (no doubt) ſufficiantly refuted 
by the teſtimonies of their own conſciqnces : ſo are they moſt 
certaynly condemned by the common conſent of all ſuch, as are 
wiſe or indifferent. | And although this be of itſelfe ſo cleare 
and manyfeſt, that it cannot be denied, yet could not 1 forbeare 
(moſt renowned Soveraigne) being, as it were, inforced by your 
Maiefties late and ſingular clemency, in pardoning certayne my 
vnduetifull miſdemeanour, but ſeeke to acknowledge your gra- 
cious goodneſſe and bounty towards me, by exhibiting vnio you 
this ſmall and ſimple preſent : wherein, as I bau- indeuourrd. 
in few wordes to aunſtwere certayne quarrels and obiections, 
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dayly and ordinarily occurrent in the talte of ſundry men, 2 
doe I moſt 


thereof : Proteſting alſo with all humility, that my meaninge 


bumbly craue your Graces fauourable acceptation 


is not inthe diſcourſe of theſe matters heere diſputed, to define 


, ought, which may in any wiſe ſounde preiudiciall to any. pub- 
lic authority, but only to alleadge ſuch probability as I could, 


to ſtop the mouthes of certayne euill affetted perſons, which 
of their curioſity require farther ſatisfaftion in theſe matters, 
then can well ftand with good modeſty.” 


thereof rather content to ſhewe myſelf vnſtilſul to others, then 
vnthankfull to you : ſo preſuminge of your auncient accuſtomed 


clemency, I was ſo bould to commit the ſame to your gracious 
protection, fully per ſewading and aſſuring myſelf, that it would 
generally obtayne the better credit and entertainment. among 


others, if your Maiefties name were prefixed, as it were a 
moſt rich Tewell and rare Ornament, to beautifie and commend 
the ſame. God preſerue your Maieſty with infinite increaſe 
of all his bleſſings beſtowed vpon you, and graunt that your 
dayes of life bere upon earth may be extended (if it be bis good 


twill) even far beyond the ordinary courſe of nature: that as you _ 
have already ſuſficiently raygned fur your  0wne honour and 


glory to laſt withall poſterities: ſo you may continew and re- 
mayne' with vs many more yeares, euen to the ful contentation 
(if it may ſo be) of vs your louing ſubiects, and to the perfett 
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Wherefore as, upon 
this tale and good meaning towards your eſtate, I was ear- 
neſtly moued to vudertake this enterpriſe, and in the handling 
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fame *doth {eſpecially belong: yet knowing 


A B RI E F E 


Touching the. 


COMMON WEALE | | 


OF THIS 


REALME of ENGLAND. 


ele GA ONSIDERING the 1 and | .4 
ſondry complaints of our countri- J 
men in theſe our daies, touching the 4 
great alteration of this Common- | 
P49 wealth, within the compaſſe of theſe 
few yeres lately paſt : I thought 
BD at this time to ſet downe' ſuch probable di. | 
courſe for the occaſion hereof, as I have hearde (oY 
oftentimes uttered; by men of ſounde learnyng and 
deepe judgement., And albeit I am not one to 
whom the conſideration and reformation of the 


n * : 


myſelfe to bee a « member. of. the fame Common- 
weale, and to further it by all the wayes. that poſ - N man is x | 
ſibly Tmay: I cannot recken and account myſelfe m. to | 
a meere ſtraunger to this matter, no more A mon-wesl 
man that were in a ſhippe, which being in daun - be *. 
ger of wracke might = that, becauſe he is not 
(percaſe) the  maiſter or pylate of the ſame, the 
PAR thereof doth indi e at all to 
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. A Brief Concetp 

him. Therefore hauinge nowe ſuffycient leaſure 
from other buſineſſe, mee thought, I could not 
_ wy my ſtudy to a better end then to publiſh 

nd make relation of ſuch matters as I have heard 

— FE diſputed herein.. 

Firſt, what thinges men are moſt Sricbed with, 
than, what ſhould be the occaſion. of the ſame: 
and that knowne how ſuch greues may bee taken 
away, and the ſtate of the Commonweale re- 
formed agayne, And albeit yee might well ſay, 


that there be men of greater wittes then I that haue 


that matter in charge, yet fooles (as the prouerbe 
is) ſometimes ſpeake to the purpoſe : and as many 


heads, ſo many wittes, and therefore prynces, 
though they bee neuer ſo wyſe themſelues, (as 


our moſt excellent prynce is) yet the wiſer that 
they bee, the moe counſellers they wil haue, (as 
our noble and gracious queene doth daily make 
choyſe of more) for that, that one cannot per- 
ceave, another doth diſcouer: the giſtes of wittes 
be ſo diuerſe, that ſome excelles in memory, ſome 


in inuention, ſome in iudgement, ſome at the 


firſt ſight ready, and ſome after long conſidera- 


tion: and though each of theſe by them ſelues do 
not ſeuerally make perfit the matter, yet when euery 


man bryngs in his gyfte, a mean witted man may 

of all theſe (the beſt of euery mans deuiſe being 
* together) make as it were a pleaſaunt 

5 and perfect garlonde to adorne and decke hys 
os head with all. Therefore I would not only have 
thered a per. earned men, whoſe judgementes I would wyſhe 


no chiefly eſteemed herein, but alſo marchaunt 


men, huſbandmen, and artificers, which in their 


© * callingesdre taken wyſe, freely ſuffered, yea, and 


pr duoked to tell their 9 ia this matter. For 


ſome poynctes in their feates, they may diſcloſe, 


that the wyſeſt in a realme cannot unfoulde againe. 
And it is a maxime, or a thinge receyued as an 
infaylible verity among all men, that every man is 
to be credited! in that 2 arte he1 is moſt A 

or 


. —— Mo 9 47 Ora AN one. 
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For did not Apelles that excellent paynter conſider, 
that whan he layde forth his fyne image of Venus be credited 
to be ſeene of every man that paſt by, to the in- 1 owns 
tent he hearing every mans iudgement in his 


owne arte might alwayes amend that was amyſſe 
in his worke, whoſe cenſures he allowed ſo longe 
as they kept them within their owne faculties, and 
tooke not uppon them to meddle with an other 


mans arte: fo percaſe I may be aunſwered as he 


was, yet I refuſe not that, if paſſe my compaſſe: 


but for as much as moſt of this matter con- 
tayneth pollicy, or good gouernment of a Com- 
mon- weale, being a member of philoſophy mo- 
rale; wherein I haue ſomewhat ſtudyed, I ſhall 
bee ſo bold with my countreymen, who I doubt 


— — 


not will conſtrue euery thinge to the beſt, as to 


utter my poore and ſimple conceipte herein, 


which 1 haue gathered out of the talk of diuerſe 


and ſundry notable: men that I haue hearde reaſon 


on this matter: and though I ſhould herein per- 
caſe moue ſome thinges that openlye not to bee 
touched, as in ſuch caſes of diſceptacion is 


ſite, yet hauinge reſpect 
ſpoken,” 1 truf 


requi- 
to what- ende Ee 


te they can offend no man, for 
harde were it to heale a ſoare that a man woulde 


not have opened to his phyſition, nor yet a ſur- 


fet that a man woulde not declare the occaſion 
thereof. Therefore now to goe to the matter, 
kind of reaſoning ſeemeth to mee beſt for boul- 


Why the 


booke 


your good acceptacion, that is made by 


way of dia- 


logue. 


tinge out of the truth, which is vſed by waye of 
dialogues, or colloquyes, where reaſons be made 
too and froe, as well for the matter intended as 


againſt it: I thought beſt to take that way in the 


medies for al the 


counting the common and vnniverſall grieues that 
men complayne on now a dayes, fecondly in 
boultinge c 
them, thirdlye and finally in deuiſing of re- 
ſame: Therefore I will declare 
| unto 


oute the verye cauſes and occaſions 


i & = 


51. TT 
That every 
man is to 


4 


The ſume] 
of the 
of whole 
booke. 


Knight. 


Marchaunt. 
home for a paſty of veniſon that] haue there, and 
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unto you what communication a knight had be- 
tweene him and certayne other perſons of late 
about this matter, which becauſe it happened be- 
tweene ſuch perſons, as were members of every 


ſtate that find themſeues grieued now a dayes, I 
thoughte it not meete to bee forgotten, to Jet you 
underſtand that the perſons were theſe, a knight, 


as I ſayde firſt, a marchaunt man, a doctor, a 
huſband man, and craftes man. And firſt, the 


knight rehearſed the communication in this man- 


ner enſuing. 


SESDTEESSTTESSSESSELS 
The firſt DIALOGUE. 


FTER I and my fellowes, the Juſtices of 
peace of this'cominalty, had the other day 
declared the queenes highnes commiſſion, touch- 


ing divers matters, and geuen the charge to the 


enqueſt; I being both weary of the heate of the 
people, and noyſe of the ſame, thought to ſteale 


to a friendes houſe of myne in the towne, which 


ſelles wyne, to the intent to eat a morſell of meate, 
for I was then faſting, taking with me an honeſt 
huſbandman, whom for his honeſty and good diſ- 


cretion, I loued very wel: whether as we were 


comme, and had but. ſkant fit down in a cloſe 
parloure, there comes me in a marchaunte man of 
that city, a man of eſtimation and ſubſtaunce, and 
requires the ſayd huſbandman to goe and dyne 
with him; nay, (quoth I) he will not, I truft, 
now forſake my company, though he ſhould fare 
better with you. 

Than (quoth the marchaunt man) I will Gn 


for a friend of mine and a neighbor that I bid to 
dinner, and we ſhal be ſo bolde as to make 


merry with all heere in your company, and as for 


ny gueſt, hee is no Rraunger unto you neyther. 
$ „ 


J 


\ 
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And therefore both he of youres, and you of his * 
company, I truſt wil be the nn 850 
Who is it? usb. 
Doctor N 5 ; Marchaunt, 
Is he ſo, on my fayth he ſhall 10 II ok Knight, 
come, for of him we ſhal haue ſome good commu- 
nication and wiſe, for he is noted a learned and a 
wiſe man. And immediately the marchaunt ſendes 
for him, and he comes unto us, and bryng- 
eth wyth him an honeſt man a capper of the ſame 
towne who came to ſpeake with the ſayd mer- 
8 than after Cho had (as yee knowe the 
manner is) betweene me and maiſter doctor, and 
renewing of old: acquayntance | which had bene 
long before betweene us, we fat all downe, and 
when we had eate ſomewhat to ſatisfy the * 
of our ſtomackes. 
On my fayth (quoth the doctor) to me, yee otter 
make much adoe, you that bee juſtices of the 
peace of every country, in ſitting upon commil- 
ſions almoſt weekely, and in cauſing poor men 
to appear before you and leauing g theyr huſbandry: 
unlookte to at home. 
Surely it is ſo: yet the prince muſt be. ſerued Fight, 
and the commonweale, for God and the prince 
have not ſent us the poore lyuings that we haue, 
by to doe- ſervice! therefore. ee en our 
neighbours. = 
It is well if yee take i it ſo, the okture. hath graf bees 
ed that perſuaſion in you and all other that followes 
the cleare light of nature. As learned men haue C. 
remembred, ſaying, we be not borne only to out. 
ſelves, but partely to the uſe of our country, of our 
parents, of our kinsfolkes, and partly of our 
friendes and neighbours, and therefore all good ns, bene 
vertues are graffed in us naturally, , whoſe effects to them- 
be to doe good to other, wherein we ſhewe forth % oeh. 
the image of God in man, whoſe property is euer 
to do good to other, and to diſtribute his good- _ 


neſs abroad Ws no nygarde, nor upon of on 
other 


Fol. 13 10 
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other creatures. As they reſemble nothing of that 
godly image, ſo they ſtudy no common utility of 

other, but onely the conſeruation of them ſelves ; 


and propagation of their owne kynde. Wherefore, iſ] tiſic 
it we looke to be reckned moſt unlyke them being 


34 


LN 
| | | moſt vyle, and lykeſt ro God being moſt excellent, — 
363; let us ſtudy to doe good to other, not preferring Il we 
Fry the eaſe of this: carkaſſe which is like the brute f, 
30; beaſtes, but rather the vertues of the minde where- defi 


1 in we be lyke God him ſelfe. 0 
N Huſband, Then yd the huſbandman) for all your paynes 2 
38} (meaning by me) and all ours alſo, I would yee 
had never worſe commiſſions: in hande than this 
is. So we had loſt more Supe workes at aur hig 


Ne than this. „Sl eve 
Knight. Why ſo? F<; — od a8 
Huſband, Mary for theſe incloſures Joe undoe us wil for wa 


they make us to pay dearer for our land that we and 

occupy, and cauſes that we can haue no lande in wh: 

manner for our money to put to tyllage, all is a8 ; 

complaynt taken vp for paſture : for paſture eyther for ſheepe, MW wre 
Boe or for graſing of cattell, in ſo much that I haue and 
men. knowne of late a dozen ploughes within leſſe com-M and 
paſſe than ſixt myles about mee; layde downe i be 

within this ſeven yeares: and where threeſcore of 

perſons or vpward had their livings, now one man gen 

with his cattel hath all, which thinge is not the yea 

leaſt cauſe of former vprores: for by theſe in. 

clofures many doe lacke lyuings and be ydle, andi ma 

therefore for very neceſſity they are deſirous of ail ſea, 

chaunge being in hope to come thereby to ſome- yra 

what, and well aſſured that howe ſo ever jt befall ſty: 

with them, it can bee no harder with them than hea 

it was before: more ouer all things are ſo deere chat hal 

1 | by their day wages they are not able to lyue. ol; 
7 | Cappere | I have well the experience thereof, for 1 am gla 

5 faine to geue my journeimen two pence in a dai dag 
4 | Geige, more than I was wont to doe, and yet they fl lac 
1 vittayle by they cannot ſufficiently liue 3 And by 
RE | artincers. know for _ that. the beſt huſbande of * ag 
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can ſaue but little at the yeares ende, and by rea- 
ſon of ſuch derth as yee ſpeake of we that are ar- 
tificers, are able to keepe but fewe or no pren- 
tizes like as we were wont to doe, and therefore 
cityes which were heretofore well inhabyted :and' 
wealthy, {as yee know euery one of you) are now 
for lacke of occupitrs fallen” to great Pouerty and 
deſolation. | 

So be the moſt parte of all the townes of England; Marchant | 
London onely except, and not only the good townes 
are ſore decayed in their howſes, walles, ſtreates, 
and other buildings, but alſo the countrey in their Funes ty 
highwayes and brydges, for ſuch pouerty raygneth maur- 
every where, that few men haue ſo much to ſpare fen 
as they may geue any thing to the reparation of ſuch other com- 
wayes, brydges, and other common eaſements, _ 
and albeit there be many things layde doune now 
which before time were occaſions of much expences, 
as maygames, wakes, reuels, wages at ſhootinge, Any tops 
wreſtling, running, throwing, the ſtone, or barte, es layde * 
and beſides that, pardons, pilgrimages, offrings, 5er nener 
and many ſuch other thinges, yet I 3 we the more 
be neuer the wealthyer, but rather : where- Plenty. 
of it is long I cannot well tell, for — is ſach a 
general dearth of all things a5 before xx. or xxx. 
yeares hath not bene the like, not onely of things 
growing within this realme, but alſo of all other 
marchaundize ' that we buy from beyond the 2. 
ſea, as ſylkes, wynes, oyles, woode, madder, nhrchand- a 
yron, ſteele, ware, flaxe, © lynnencloth, fu- i: 
ſtyans, worſteddes, couerlets, carpets, and all 
hearſes and tapeſtry, ſpyees of all fort and all 
haberdaſher ware, as paper both white and browne, 
glafſes aſwell drinckinge, and looking, as for 
glaſinge of windowes, pinnes, needles, knives, 
daggers, hats, droches, buttons, and 


laces. I wot well all this der Lon rows more 


by the thyrde parte than they did but fewe yeares 1 
agoe: than all kinde of vittayle are as deere or Dearth ofall 
deeter agayne, and no cauſe of God's part there- r. 


of 
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of as farre as I can perceaue; for I neuer ſaws; 
more plenty of corne, graſſe, and cattell of all 


ſorte than we haue at this preſent, and haue had 
(as ye know), all theſe twenty yeares paſſed conti- 
nually, thanked bee our Lord God: if | theſe. in- 
cloſures were cauſe thereof, or any other thinge 
els, it were pity but they might be remooued. - 


Knight, // Synce ye haue plenty of all thinges, of core, 
and cattell, (as ye ſay) then it ſhould not ſeeme 


this dearth ſhould belonge of theſe incloſures, for 
it is not for ſcarceneſſe of corne that yee haue this 
That inclo- dearth (for thanked be God) corne is good cheape, 


- ſores be not 


the cauſe of and ſo hath bene theſe many yeares paſt continual- 


this dearth, Iy. Than it cannot bee the occaſion of the dearth 


of cattel, for incloſure is the thing that nouriſheth 


moſt of any other: yet I confeſſę there is a won- 


derfull dearth of all things, and that doe I, and 
all men of my ſorte feele moſt griefe in, which haue 
no way to ſell, or occupation to lyue by, but one- 
ly our landes. For you all three (I meane) you my 
moſt griefe ney ghbour the huſbandman, you : maiſter mercer, 


That gen- 
tlemen feele 


4 — | and -you goodman capper, with other. artificers. 
thinges are deerer then they were, ſo much doe you 
aryſe in the pryce of your wares and: occupations 
that yee ſell agayne: But we haue nothing to ſell 
whereby we might aduance the price thereof, to 


counterualue thoſe things that we muſt buy againe. 


| Huſband. Les, yee rayſe the price of your landes, and 
yee take fermes alſo and paſtures to your hands, 
(which was wont to bee poore mens lyuings ſuch 


* 


as I am) and have geuen ouer to liue only vpon 


14 


your landes. 


- 


The com- On my ſoule yee ſay truth (quoth the mar- 


plaint of 


craftes men chaunte) and the Capper alſo ſayd no leſſe, | adding 
againt gen- thereto, that it was neuer merry with poore crafts- 


tlemen for 


taking of Men, ſince gentlemen became graſiers, for they 
farmes. cannot now a dayes (ſayd he) finde theyr pren- 
tizes and ſeruauntes meate and dryncke, vs. 


mc err 


may ſave your ſelves meetely well, Foraſmuch as all 


2 
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cCoſt t an almoſt double aſmuch as did before time, 


wherefore, -where many. of myne occupation, and 
other like, heretofore. have dyed rych men, and 
been able to leaue honeſtly behynde them for 


theyr wyfe and children, ad beſides that leaue 


ſome notable. bequeſts for ſome good deede, as to 
the making of brydges, and repayring of high- 
wayes, all which thinges goe to wracke now every 
where. Alſo ſome were wont to buy lande eyther 
for to helpe the poore beginners of the occupa- 
tions: yea, ſome time they had ſuch; ſuperfluity 
as they could ouer ſuch bequeſts, leaue * — 
portion to finde a pryſte, or to ſound a chauntry 
m ſome pariſh church, and now we are ſkant able The craftes 
to live without debt, or to keep few ſervants or playnt that 
none, except it be one prentize or two. And 3 
therefore the journey men, what of our occupa- worke for 
tions, and what of clothyers, and all other occu- iam. 
pations, being forced to be without worke, are 
the moſt parte of theſe rude people that maketh 
theſe vprores abrode, to the great 157 iet not one- 
ly of the queenes highnes but alſo of hir People. 
And neede, as ye knowe hath no booty. 
It is true, ye knowe likewiſe what other notable Marchaunt 


acts men of myne occupation haue done in this 9 


city. Before this yee Know the hoſpitall at che 
townes ende, wherein Ay freemen decaied are re- 
leaved, how it was not long agoe by one 
of our occupation, ſuppoſing thereby that the city 
ſhould be much releaued, which then was.in ſome 
decay, and yet it decayeth ſtill euery day more and 


more, whereof e JOG. I cannot well 


tell. 

Syr, as 1 knope it i js true that yee complayne- Kaight, | 
not without cauſe, ſo it is as true that I and my 
ſorte, I meane all gentlemen, haue as great, yea nn, _ 
and farre greater cauſe, to complayne,. then any pur how 
of you haue, (for as I ſayd) now that the pryces Bere tie 


of thinges are ſo ryſen of all handes you may bet- countvance 
ter lyuę after your b then we, for you my wgnt to doe, 
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and do rayſe the pryce of your wares, as the 
priſes of vittayles, and other your neceſſaries doe 
_ ryſe, and ſo cannot we ſo much, for thougi it 
bee true that of ſuch landes as come to handes, 
eyther by purchaſe, or by determination and end- 
ing of ſuch termes of yeares, or other eſtates, 
that I or mine aunceſtors had graunted rhem' in 
time paſt. I do either receyue a better fine than 
of olde was vſed, or enhaunſe the rent thereof, 
being forced thereto for the charge of my houſ- 
holde, that is ſo encreaſed over that it was, yet 
in all my lyfetyme I look not that the thyrd parte 
of my land ſhall come to my diſpoſition, that 1 
may enhaunce the rent of the ſame, but it ſhall | 
be in mens holding, either by leaſes or by copy 
graunted before my time, and ſtill continuing, 
and yet lyke to continue in the ſame Mate for the 
moſt part during my*lyfe, and percaſe my fonnes : 
ſo as we cannot rayſe all our wares as you * 
yours, and as me thinketh it were reaſon we did, 
and by reaſon that' we cannot, ſo many of us (as 
yee know) that have departed out of the coun- 
trey of late, haue bene driven to geue ouer our 
Why ten- houſholds, and to kepe either a chamber in Lon- 
geuc ober don, or to wayte on the court vncalled, with a 
1 and a lackey after him, where he was wonte 
een to keepe halfe a ſcore of eleane men in his houſe, 
and xx. or xxiv. other perſons beſides every day 
in the weeke, and ſuch of vs as doe abyde in the 
countrey ſtill, cannot with two hundreth a yeare, 
kepe that houſe that we might haue done with 
CC. markes but xvi. yeares paſt. And therefore 
we are forced either to miniſhe the third part of 
our houſholde, or to raiſe the third part of our 
reuenewes, and for that we cannot ſo doe of our 
3 | owne landes that is already in the hands of other 
| Why zen- men, many of vs are enforced either to keepe 
ne ace peeces of our owne lands when they fall in our 
ino their One poſſeſſion, of to purchaſe ſome farme of 
e other mens landes, and to ſtore it with ſheepe, 


. 


chieues, for they haue driven huſbandry out of 


ſwyne, pig, neo and 'capon, egges, butter and 


but haue tuft cauſe to complaine. 


might liue wel ynough,: 


ſell, provide for you well a fine, fo as 


e act | Ba. © 0 4 &- 
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or ſome other cattel to help to make a. de- 


cay of our reuenewes, and to mainetayne our olde 


eſtate withall, and yet all is little ynou h. 
Yea, thoſe ſheepe is the cauſe of all theſe wif Huſband, 


1 "WV; 5 


the countrey, by the which was increaſed befor 
all kind of victailes, and now altogether ſheepe, Complaint 
ſheepe, ſheepe. It was: farre better when — — 8 
were — only ſheepe ynough, but alſo oxen, Kine, 


2 and breade corne, and malte corne 
yncugh lides, reared all together vpon the ſame 
lande 
| Then the Doctor that had E on his elbowe Dodos 
all thys while muſing, ſat vp and ſayd, I per- 
ceaue by you all three, that there is none of you 


No, by my troth, t it be you, 5 ene 
the church, 1 trauaile nothing for r 
lyuinge and yet haue ynough. 

Lee ſay troth indeed, we haue leaſt cauſe to DoQtor, | | 
complaine ; cl we be not fo plen- | 
teous as we haue bene, the firſt fruits and Ar The 4 . | 
are deducted of our luings, yet of the reſt we aynt fo 
if we might haue quiet, men of his 


nes of minde and conſcience withall. And albeit © * 
we labour not much with our bodies (as yee ſay) )) 
yet yee know we labour with our mindes, more | | 
to che weakeing of the faine, n | 
e as yoe tay wel pats 
how faint and 1 Ghely be four boeh, ard all for | BE ' 
lacke of bodily-exerciſe. e 0 | 
Mary I woulde, if Lavers: of che queenes chants © 92 
ſhould inf 


neede take no diſeaſefor lacke of a ene Kineton 
ſet you to the plough and carte, 8 

whit of good yee doe with y our: ſtudies, but ſet 

men by the eara, —— this:dginion Wo 


9 ſome holding this way, and 
C 2 — Op * 5 
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ſome ANY and that ſo ftifly 3 the 
troth muſt be as they ſay that haue the upper hand 
in contencion, and this contencion is not alſo the 
leaft-cauſe of former uprores of the people, ſome 
holding of the one learning and ſome of the other. 
In my minde it made no matter uy, WO, e 
learned men at all. | 
God forbid, neighbour," that it thould be 10 
how ſhould the prynce haue counſailors then ? 
how ſhould we/haue chriſtian religion taught vs? 
how ſhould we know the eſtates of other realmes, 
and have conference with them of al countryes, 
except it were through learning, and 2 the. bene- 
fit of letters? 

Doctor. Care not therefore good man capper, yee mall | 
have few ynough of learned men ery a while if 4 
this world hold on. | | 

Capper. I meane not but I'would hikes men to ven to 

wryte and reade, yea and to learne the languages 
uſed in countries about vs, that we might write 
our minds. to them and they to vs, yea and that 
wee might reade the holy ſcriptures in our mother 
tongue, and as for your preaching: (except yee 
agree better) it made no matter how little wee had 
of it, for of dyuerſity thereof cometh theſe diuer- 
ſities of opinions. 1 0 
Doctor. Then yee care for no abi Glens all; bur 
18 | the knowledge of tongues, and to wryte ancbreade, 
: | and ſo it appeares well that yee be not alone of 
| that mynde, for nowe a — when men ſendes 

Why lende their ſonnes to the univerſities, they ſuffer them 

Ike to de. no longer to tary there, then they may haue 

i, hereaf- little of the Latin tongue, and thene they take 

| them away and beſtow them to: beuclarkes with 

ſome man of law, or ſome auditor and receyuer, 
or to be a ſecretary with ſome great man or other, 
and ſo to come to a lyving, whereby the univer- 
ſities be in manner emptied, and ad I think will 
be occaſion that this realme; within a ſhorte ſpace, - 


vill ray made as Lfer 8 i men = 


ſ? 


Enight. 
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and conſequently barbarous, and at the laſt thrall | 
and ſubiect to other nations whereof we were lordes 
before. . „ Nl 

God forbid chat wee that bee geatlemen ould = Knight: 
not with our pollicy in warre prouide that we 
come not in ſubiection of any other nation, and 
the ſtoutneſſe of Englyſhe heartes will neuer ſuffer 
that, though wa were no lured: men in he 
realme at all. 12797 SIONS 410112 2 

Well. an empyrr or a ae not fo oY Doctor. 
won, or kept by the manhode and force of men; 
as it is by wyſedom and policy, which-i is gotten 
chiefly by learning: for wee lee in all kindes of Whether a 
gouernaunce, for the moſt part, the wyſer forte „eg may 
haue the ſoueraygnty over the rude and unlearned, be well go- 
as in euery houſe, the moſt expert, in every City ichout 
the wiſeſt and moſt ſage, and in every common- leamning. 
weale the moſt learned are moſt commonly placed 
to gouern the reſt, yea, among all nations of the 
wor lde they that be polytique and cyuile doe may- 
ſter the reſt, though their forces be inferior to the | 
other. The Empyres of the Greekes and Ro- That the _ 
maines doe declare that, among whom Iyke bs any the 
learning and. wyſedom was mo ned; fo'the weren 


empyres were ſpread wideſt, a quer che 


4 


did con- unlearnod. YZ 
tinue of all otber. And —— you think 5 | 
ſtraung that you might more be vanquyſhed hann = 
the other were before time, that reckoned them- 
ſelves: as ſtoute men as you bez yea dwellers 'of 
this realme, as the Saxons laſt were by the Nor- 
mands, and the Romaypes by the Saxons afore 
ha op andthe neee by che Romaynes kult 
of a G. Nat 36 ＋ £14. MIL DR 
Thete may. TU ly PA. nough though t Knight. 
bee not learned. Lhave ES men they 
wife and politique thatknow neuer a letter on tlie 
boake, and contrarywyſe as many other learned 
men that have r ge in manner for 
ny worldly policy dur they e 4g ym, 
ot aa} 230% 1 494 Þ gol. 85 140 "I A 
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Doctor. I deny t not that, but I ſay that if ſuch wyſe men 
| Whetherz had been more excellent. And the other that yet 


outkanis- no learninge at all, Exercyſe in warres maketh 


That lam» of wiſedome : let that then be ſet for a ſureÞ che 


experience and take it as it were the father of wiſedome, and 
perienc e is memory to be the mother. For like E experience 


ee Brieſe Chuceiplie 


as yee ſpeak of had learninge to their wits, they 


man may be 


. ] | 
wyie with-1 call ſo ſimple had bene foolyſhe if they had had gat?) 


an h 
braun 
as he 
haue I 
10 hee 
vere i 
eres, 


not euery man meete to bee a captayne, though hee 
trauayle in it neuer ſo longe, nor there is no other 
| th apt for the warre but with experience and vſe 
he is made more perfit, for what maketh old dum 
commonly more wiſe than the younger feet ſort but 


their greater experience ? | 8 
Kage. Yea, experience helpeth much the wit of men! ale 
conſeſſe. But what Goch learning thereto? ce t 


Doftors If yee graunt mee that experience doth help, ff his 


then ] doubt not but yee will graunt mee anoneY;...y | 
that learninge doth alſo help much to the increaſe ings, t 


ing ſupplieth 


the lacke of grounde that experience doth further wiſdome, 


for Or 
hat 1 
Dy ſm 
rience' 
and cc 


the father of 


wyledome, doth beget wiſdome as a father, ſo memory nou- 
 .”: riſheth it as a mother, for in vayne ſhould expe- 


rience be had if the ſame were not kept in remem. I memo 
braunce. Then if I can ſhew you that both expe· Io con 

.. rience and alſo are holpen and furthersd ſj... -. 
ix learning, then yee muſt needs graunt mee that man 
learning furthers wit and increaſeth it, yee confeſſe Nompl 
the experience of an old man maketh him wiſer Nbreuit) 
than the younge, becauſe he faw mo things- than... ... 


the other. But an old man ſeeth but only things many 
of his own time, and the learned man ſeeth not man, 
onely his owne times experience, but alſo chat 'be- N hundr. 
fell in a great many of his aunceſtors, yea ſinde I learnir 
the worlde began. "Wherefore he muſt needes haue ¶thouſa 
2 experience then the unlearned man, of what N aſon 
t age ſoeuer he be, then fo many caſes as hee time 
th in all that time to haue could not ſo N bimſel 
well be remembred of any man, as it is kept in Hnothin 
memory by wrytings, and then if the vnlearned Hof thir 
man once forget the 3 hee e, hee neuer experi 
lightly trauail 
gers 


by 7 
1 


had If man hath his booke alwayes to call him to remem- 
keth braunce of that hee ſhould els forget. Therefore 
herz, he that lyuerh a bundreth yeare muſt needes 
ther naue more experience then hee that liueth fifty, 

| vie: hee that ſeeth the chaunces of the world, as it 


he that liveth but a hundre:h. Alſo he that tra- 


nce than 5 of like age that neuer goeth out 
of his natiue countrey. So he that is learned 
ſeeeh by coſmography, hyſtories, and other learn- 
ings, the right manner and vſage of every countrey 
in the world, yea of many moe then is poſſible 

for one man to trauayle through, and of theſe 
hat he trauayleth, much better doth hee learne 
by ſmall — then the other (by longer expe- 


4 conſequently more wit, being in hogan er 
” Wnemory both els equipolent, and now I am 


to conſider the maruaylous gyftes that we have by 


learning, that is, how learning ſupplyeth unto 
man the greateſt lack that ſome wryters 


yhere in the firſt, divers beaſtes, as hartes and 
many other, and in the laſt all byrdes do excell 
man, for where it is deemed man to live aboue a 


aur thouſand yeres, yea two or three thowſands, by 


hat reaſon he ſeeth the euents and occurrents of all that 


het time by bookes. And if he ſhould haue lyued 


eſo bimſelfe by all that ſpace, then coulde he haue had 5 


t in nothinge els to his commodity but that experience 


ned Jef things, the reſt had hen but trauayle : which 
ons experience he hath nowe by letters, without any 
hoy trauaile in manner at all, and without the daun- 
sers that hee might himſelfe haue n \ 

| « e 
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t yer nghtly remembers it againe, whereas the learned 


vere in a table paynted afore him of a thowſand g 
eres, muſt needes have greater experience then 


aileth many farre countryes hath more experi- 


rience) that are alltogether and wholly — 


have The won 
omplayned of to bee in mankinde, that is the hr 
breuity of age, the groſſeneſs and waight of body: hae 3 


z hundreth yeares or thereabouts: by the benefit of 
ne learning he hath the commodity of the life of a 


br ab * 
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be had liued by all that ſpace. As to the other 
poynte, that we be not ſo agill and light as fowles 
and byrdes of the ayre be of, as that we might 


commodity, through learning, that we ſhould 
purchaſe by ſuch peregrinations, as well as wee 
ſhould if wee might flee from one countrey to an- 
other like byrdes, and yet with leſs trauayle and 
daunger. May wee not, through coſmography, 
ſee the ſituation, temperature, and qualities of 
euery countrey in the worlde, yea better and with 
leſſe trauayle then if we might flee ouer them our- 
ſelues: for that, that many other haue learned 


haue left to vs to be learned with eaſe and plea- 
ſure. Can we not alſo throughe the ſcience of 
aſtronomy knowe the courſe of the planettes aboue, 
and their coniunctions and aſpectes as certaynely 
as if wee were amonge them; yea ſurely that we 
may: for tell me, how came all the learned men 
heretofore to the exacte and perfit knowledge 
thereof? Came they not to it by conference, afid 
marking of circumſtances (yes in deade) ſo that 
dodut of their writings we learned it? and to the 
knowledge whereof, by ſight only, we could ne- 
uer attayne, though we were as agile as any 
o „ 747 
That there What is there els profitable or neceſſary for the 
no cultY coniunct of mans lyfe heere in earth, but in learn- 
more perfect ing it is taughte more perfectly and more compleat 
bf kearniog. than any man can learne only by experience all 
dayes of his lyfe, no not ſo much as your feate in 
warre ſyr knight, no nor your feate good huſband- 
man, but that either of them are ſo exactly taught 
and ſer forth in learninge, that neither of you both, 
though you be never ſo perfect in the ſaid feates, 
but might learne many poyncts moe than euer yee 
ſaw before, by experience in either of them, as 
you fir knight in Vigetius, and you good Hu- 
bandman in Columella. | i 16 


ſturre from one place to another, wee have the 


through their great trauayles, and daungers, they 


Englyſh tongue, and reade them ouer, though 
we neuer went to ſchole. J „ Oe 7 


Yea well ynough, and yet ſhoulde yee be farre Doaur. 


from the perfect underſtanding of them, except yee 


had the help of other ſciences, that is to ſay, of 


arithmatique, in diſpoſinge and ordering your 
men, and geomatry, in deuiſing of Ingens to 
wynne townes, and fortraſſes, and of brydges to 


paſſe ouer, in the which Cæſar excelled other by How Cf 


reaſon of the learning that hee had in thoſe ſciences, 
and did wonderful feates, which an unlearned man 
coulde neuer haue done; and if yee had warre 


ouer the ſea, how coulde yee knowe towards ins 1 


what coaſtes yee bee ſea dryuen, without know- 
ledge of the latitude of the place by the pole, 
and the length by other ſtarres; and you, good 
huſband, for the perfection of the knowledge of 
huſbandry, had neede of ſome knowledge in 
aſtronomy, as vnder what aſpect of the planets, 
and in the entry of what ſigne by the ſunne and 
moone it is time to eare, to dourtge, to ſowe, to 
reape, to ſet, to graffe, to cut your wood, your 
timber; yea, to haue ſome iudgment of the wea- 


ther that is lyke to come for inning of your corne 


and graſſe, and houſeinge of your cattell; yea, 
of ſome part of phiſick called Velerimaria, whereby 
yee might knowe the dizeaſes of your beaſtes, 
and heale them. Then for true meaſuring of 
lande, had yee not fieede of ſome knowledge 
in geomatry, to bee a perfit huſbahd'? Then for 
building, what carpenter or mazon is ſo cunning 
or expert, but hee might learn more by readinge 
of Vitruvius, and other wryters of Architecture, 
that is to) ſay, the ſcyence of building, and to 
paſls over the ſciences of logieke and rhetorique, 
whereof the firſt traualyeth about the diſcuſcion 
of the true feaſon from the falſe, the other about 
the perſwaſion of that is to be ſet forth to the peo- 
ple, as à things to them profitable and expedi- 
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I ſay agayne, might wee not haue that in our Kaight. 


A Briefe Conceipte 
ent, whereof a good and perfit counſaylor might 
want neither? Well, tell me what. counſayle can 
be perfit, what Commonweale can be well ordered 
vpright, where none of the rulers or counſay lors 
That know- haue ſtudied any philoſophy, ſpecially the 1 
lege in e that teacheth of manners (the other parte of phi- 

lolophy I paſſe over now, which teacheth of na- 
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phy is moſt 


accu tures, and is called phiſick) ? What parte of the 

Commonweale is neglected by philoſophy morall? 
Doth it not teach, firſt, how every man ſhould 
gouerne himſelfe honeſtly? Secondly, how he 
ſhould guide his family wiſely and profitably. 


either a gouerner or counſaylors, that ſhould bee 


the poynt that we now talke of. If men expert 


that diuine philoſopher, that happy is that Com- 


or where a Philoſopher is the Prince. 


be doctors of diuinity, or of the lawe, or of 
phiſicke; whereof the firſt had all his cunning in 
preaching, the ſecond in matters of the ſpiritual 
lawe, and the third in phiſicke, and in loking of 
dizeaſed mens water; mary, ye tell me now, of 


cunning. 


be too fewe of them that are eſteemed any thing 


And, thirdly, it ſheweth how a city or a realme, 
or any other Commonweale ſhould be well or- 
dered and gouerned, both in time of peace, and 
allo warre. What Commonweale can be without 


expert in thys kind of learning ? This confirmeth 


in this ſcience were conſulted, and followed, the 
Commonweale ſhoulde bee ordered as fewe ſhould | 
haue cauſe to complaine ; therefore, ſayd Plato, 


monweale where either the Prince is a Philoſopher, 


I had weened before that there had bene no other 
learninge in the world, but that theſe men had that 


many other ſciences very neceſſary for every Com- 
monweale, which I neuer heard of before; but 

either there be fewe of theſe doctors that can ſkill * 

of them, or els they diſcloſe but little of their 


Of truth there be to fewe of them tnt can ſkill 
of theſe ſciences now a dayes, and of thoſe there 


the 


the mo 
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they cannot be perfit in none of theſe without the cb {earned 
| men to be 


knowledge of the ſciences aboue touched; and © fewe. 


therefore it is ordayned by vniuerſities, that firſt 


men ſhould bee Bachelers and Maiſters of 
Artes, ere they ſhould come to diuinity : And 
theſe Artes be the ſeuen liberal ſciences ; as, gram- 
mar; logicke, rhetoricke, arithmatique, geo- 
matry, muſicke, and aſtronomy ; and now they 


[ſkip ouer them, and fall to diuinity by and by, 


before they haue gotten or purchaſed them any 
judgment through the forſayd ſciences, which 
maketh them to fall to theſe dyuerſities of opi- 
nions that yee ſpeake of; for all beginners in Young ftu- 


. . dient 
very ſcience be very quicke, and ouer haſty in 1 


geuing their judgment of thinges, (as experience bafty in vie- 


heir 
eacheth euery man) and then, when they haue judgments. 


once uttered their iudgments and opinions, they 
ill ſee nothing that will ſounde contrary to the 
ſame, but eyther they will conſtrue it to their own _ 
phantaſie, or vtterly deny it to be of any autho- 


Fity. Pythagoras, to his ſcholers that came to Pythagoras 


commaunded 


earne his prophane ſciences, commaunded ſilence flenee to his 
or ſeuen yeares, that by all that ſpace they ſhould diſciples tor 
de hearers only, and no reaſoners : And in this 
liuine ſcience euery boye that hath not red ſcrip- 
ure paſt halfe a yeare, ſhal be ſuffered not onely 
o reaſon and enquire of thinges (for that were 
ollerable) but to affirm newe and ſtraunge inter- 
retations vpon the ſame, neuer heard of before. 

hat ende of opinions can there bee while this 
s ſuffered ? Alſo Plato forbad any man to come Fatocom- | 
o his ſchoole that was ignoraunt in geomatry ; no man ig- 
ind to this high ſchoole of dyuinity, hee that 3 
noweth not his grammer, much leſs any other fiould enter 
cicnce, ſhall be admitted at the firſt, I ſay not to. 

e D 2 llearne, 


Fol. 27 
the more for knowledge therein, or called for to 
any counſell: And therefore other ſeeing: theſe 
ſciences nothing eſteemed or ſet by, they fall to 


thoſe ſciences that they ſee in ſome pryce, as to 
divinity, to the lawe, and to phiſicke, though What mak- 
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learne, for that might be ſuffered, but to judge: 

And there cometh in the thinge that the une Plato 

ſayeth to bee an onely cauſe ſufficient to ouerthrowe 

a whole Commonweale, where it is vſed, that 

is, when they take on them the iudgment of 

What things to whom it doth not apertayne, as youth 

— 22 of thinges belonginge to olde men, children ouer 

be ſuffered their fathers, ſeruaunts ouer their maiſters, and 

ching to private men ouer their maieſtrates, what ſhip can 

bam it be long ſaufe from wracke, where every man will 

appertay ne. take upon him to bee a Py late: ? What houſe well 

gouerned, where euery ſeruaunt will be a maiſter 

and a teacher? I ſpeake thus much of the com- 

mendation of learning, not only becauſe I heard 

my friend heere (the Capper) ſet litle by learninge, 

That it is but alſo that I ſee many nowe a dayes of his opi- 

a? nion, Which care nothinge for any other know- 

know the Jedge, but onely that they may wryte and reade, 

4 nd and learne the tongues; whom I can reſemble well 

to thoſe men that eſteemeth more the bark than the 

tree, the ſhale more then the kyrnel; wherefore they 

ſeeme to take the bright ſunne from the earth, 

that would take away learning from us; for the 

ſame is no more neceſſary for the increaſe of all 

thinges on earth, then is learninge for the increaſe 

_ of ciuility, wiſdome and policye amonge men. 

And as much as reaſonable men doth excell al 

other creatures by the gyft of reaſon, ſo much 

excelleth a learned man any other through the po- 

liſhing and adorning of reaſon by theſe ſoyences. 

Knight, Of my fayth I am glad it was my chaunce to 

haue you in my company at this time; for of 

a wiſe man, a man may alwayes learne: But mer 

thought yee ſayde lately to my neighbour the 

Capper, that wee ſhould haue learned men few 

ynough within a while, if the world did continue. 

What ment yee thereby, and what ſhould be the 
cauſe thereof? 

Doctor. I ſhewed you all ready one great canſs' of the 

T” ſane 9 was, . I ſhewed you that moſt 

men 
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men were of that opinion, that they thought learn- 
ing ynough to write and reade, another cauſe is 
that they ſee no preſerment ordered for learned Nay, ow 
men, nor yet any honour or eſtimation geuen 9 
them like as hach bene in time paſt: But rather 
the contrary, the more learned the more troubles, 
loſſes, and vexations they come unto. - ES 
God forbid ! how ſo? | Knight. 
Mary haue you not ſeene how many learned Potter. 
men haue bene put to trouble of late within this 
XX Or XXX yeares, and all for declaring their opts 
nions in thinges that haue ryſen in controuerſie ? 
Haue you not knowne when one opinion hath | 
bene ſet forth, and who ſo euer ſayd againſt that 
were put to trouble ? And ſhortly after, when the 
- contrary opinion was furthered and ſet forth, were 
not the other that proſpered before put to trouble ; 
for ſaying their minds againſt this latter opinion? 
And ſo neither of both parties eſcaped, but eyther 
firſt or laſt hee came to bee hit, of whether ſide 
ſoeuer he were, except it were ſome wetherwiſe 
fellowes that could. chaunge their opinions as the 
more and ſtronger part did chaunge theirs : and 
what were they that came to theſe troubles the ſin- 
gulareſt fellows of both parties; for there came no 
other to the concertacion of theſe things, but ſuch 
who ſeeing in ſteede of honour and preferment, diſho- 
nour and hinderaunce, recompenced for a reward of 
learning? Will any either put: his childe to that 
ſcience that may bring him no better fruite than 

this ? Or what ſcholer ſhall haue any courrage to 
ſtudy to come to that ende: the rarity of ſcholers, 
and ſolitude of the vniuerſities, doe declare this to 
be truer then any man with ſpeach can declare. 
Then I perceaue euery man findeth himſelf Mechaunt. 
arcewed at this time, and no man goeth cleare as 
farre as I can perceaue. The gentleman, that he That every 
cannot lyue on his landes onely as his father did fas 
before: the artificers cannot ſet ſo many a wor ke greed. 
by reaſon all manner. of Tag. is ſo deere : = 
h 
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huſbandman, by reaſon his land is dearer rented 


* 


then before: then we that be marchaunts pay much whic] 
deerer for every thing that commeth over ſea: which 4 £9 
great derth (I ſpeak in compariſon of former Pence 
times) hath ben alwayes in a maner at a ſtay euer ryſen 
after that baſeneſſe of our Engliſh coyne, which yet ir 
happened in the later yeares of kyngHenry the eyght. ¶ Now 
Dor. I doubt not, but if any ſorte of men have lick- penc- 
: ed themſelues whole, yee be the ſame : for what om 
oddes ſoeuer there happen to be in the exchaunge vnde 
of things, yee that ber marchaunts can eſpy it I this 
3 ſtraight : for example, becauſe yee touched ſome- ſuch 
chaunts beſt What of the coyne, as ſoone as euer yee perceive Acer 
_— the price of that enhaunſed, yee by and by what I day, 
y alteration. was to be wonne therein beyonde ſea, raked all I ©© fo 
1 the olde coyne for the moſt parte in the realme, | ¶ lande 
=- and founde the meanes to haue it caryed ouer, ſo eithe! 
baaftd. as little was lefte behinde within this realme of ſuch - nn 
olde coyne in a very ſhorte ſpace, which, in my woul 
opynion is a great cauſe of this dearth that hath of er 
bene ſince of all things. * | of w 
. Knight, How can that be? What maketh it to themat- {ihe b 
ter what forte of coyne we haue among ourſelves, tyne 
ſo it be currant from one hand to another, yea if it and | 
were made of leather. NE I like 
Dede. Vea, ſo men commonly ſay, but the truth is vnde 
contrary, as not only I coulde prove by common IPA) 
reaſon, but alſo that proofe and experience hat bim 
— it already declared the ſame : but nowe we doe not ſelfe, 
marter of reaſon of the cauſes of theſe griefes, but what and 
2 ſtates of men be grieued in deede by this dearth euer) 
be made of. Of things; and albeit I heare euery man finde him- comt 
| ſelfe grieued by it in one thinge or other, yet con- WE | 
fidering that as many of them as haue wares to ſell, unge 
doe enhaunſe as much in the pryce of things that weth 
they ſell, as was enhaunſed before in the prices of * 
1 


things that they muſt buy: as the marchaunt if he 
buy deere he will ſell deere againe : fo theſe arti- 
ficers, as cappers, clothiers, ſhoemakers, and 
farmers haue reſpect large ynough in ſellinge their 
wares to the price of victayle, wooll, and 2 5 
| whic 


t 


r 
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which they buy. I haue ſeen a cap for xiiii. pence 
as good as I can get now for ii. ſhillings and ſix- 


yet in my time I haue bought a better for ſixepence. 
Now I can get never a horſe ſhooed vnder ten 
pence or twelve pence, where I have alſo ſeen the 
common price was ſixpence. I cannot therefore 
vnderſtande that theſe men haue greateſt griefe by 
this common and vniuerſall dearth, but rather 


pence : of cloth yee have heard how the pryce is 
ryſen, Now a payre of ſhoves coſt twelve pence, 


ſuch as haue their liuynges and ſtypendes rated at 


a certaynty, as common laborers at eight pence a 


| day, journey men of all occupations, ſerving men 
to forty ſhillings a year: and gentlemen whoſe 
| landes are ſet out by them and their aunceſtors, 
either for lyues or for terme of yeares, ſo as they 
cannot enhaunce the rents thereof, though they 
would, and yet have the pryce enhaunced to them. 
of euery thing that they buy. Yea, the Prynce, 
of whom wee ſpeake nothing of all this while, as 


ſhe hath moſt of yearely reuenewes and that cer * 


tayne, ſo ſhould ſhe haue moſt loſſe by this dearth, 


What men 

are pinched' 
by this com- 
mon dearth. 


That the 


prince hath 
moſt loſſe by 


this com mon 
earth. 


and by the alteration ſpecially oſ the coyne, for 


like as a man that hath a great number of ſeruaunts 
vnder him, if he would graunt that they ſhould 


pay him pinnes weekely, where before they payde 


him pence, I think he ſhould be moſt looſer him- 
ſelfe; ſo wee bee all but gatherers for the Prince, 


and of that which commeth to vs, wee haue but 


every man a poore liuinge, the cleare gaynes 
commeth for the moſt part to the Prince, now if 
ner Highnes doe take of vs the ouerplus of our get- 
tinges in this baſe coyne, I reporte me to you 
wether that will go as farre as good money in the 
prouiſion of neceſſaries for herſelfe and the realme. 


mult haue from beyonde the ſeas many thinges ne- 
42 ceſfary, 


thinke plainely no, for though her Grace might 
within this realme haue thinges at her owne price, 
a her Grace cannot in deede without great grudge 
of her Maieſties ſubiects, yea, ſince her Maieſty 
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"I ceflary, not onely for her Graces' houſhold; and ſa 
ger ſhould it Orna ments aſwell of her perſon and family, as of MW ti. 
be to the, her horſes, which percaſe might bee by her Grace WM Pe 
prince ſhouts Lomewhat moderated ; but alſo for the furniture of P* 
want trea- her warres, which by no meanes can be ſpared, as 
of neede, armor of all kindes, artillary, ankers, tables, W: 

pitch, tarre, iron, ſtcele, (yea J iudge farther) di 

ſome hand-gunnes, gunne-powlder, and many m 
other thinges moe. than I can recken, which her 
Grace ſometimes doth buy from beyonde the eas, 
at the prices that the ſtraungers will ſet chem at: 
I paſſe ouer the enhaunſment of the charges of her P* 
Graces houſholde which is common to her Grace 
with all other noblemen, therefore (I ſay) her Ma- pl 
ieſty ſhould haue moſt loſſe by this common 

_ dearth of all other; and not onely loſſe, but daun- of 
ger to the realme and all her ſubiects, if her Grace 


ſhould want treaſure to purchaſe the ſayde proui- to 


ſion and neceſſaries for warre, or to finde ſoldiers MI im 

in time of neede, which paſſeth all the other ou Fu 

uate loſſes that wee ſpeake of. m. 

Capper, We heere-ſay that the Queenes Maieſtyes min in 
maketh up her loſſes that way, by the gaynes 

which ſhe hath by the mint another way, and i We 

that bee to ſhorte ſhee ſupplieth that lacke by ſubſi - be 

dies, and impoſitions of her ſubiects, ſo as her Grace the 

| can haue no lacke, ſo longe as her ſubiectes hath it. ho 

Doctor. Yee ſay well there, ſo long as the ſubiects haue We 

it, ſoit is meete the Queene ſhould haue as long a © 

queenes ma- they haue it: but what and they have it not, for fin 

ieſty cannot they cannot have it, when there is no treaſure lefte 95 

ſire when Within the realme, and as touchinge the mint, 1 * 

fer ſobiets coumpt that profit much like, as if a man woulde ee 


take his woode vp by the rote to make the more pro- 
fit thereof at one time, and euer after to loſe the 95 
profit that might growe thereof yearely : or to pull 
the wooll of his ſneepe by the roote ; and as fot 
the ſubſidies, howe can they be large when the 
ſubiects haue little to departe with: and yet that 
way of n. treaſure is not alwayes _ 
aule 


rou [- 
diers 
mint 
iymes 
nd if 
abſi- 
race 
th it. 
haue 


* 
for 


aàs much as wee haue 


freſhe and coole fitting = vs, in the ſhadow, 
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Hufe for the prynces ſuerty : and wee ſee many To what 
times the profits of ſuch ſubſidies ſpent in the ap- new mint i, 
peaſing 3 people that are mooued to ſedition, e. 
partly by occaſton of the fame . 
Nowe that it was our chaunce to meete with 16 knight; 
wiſe a man as yee be, Maiſter Doctor, I would wee 
did go thorough with the whole diſcourſe of this 
matter; and as hetherto wee haue enſearched the 
very ſores and grieues that every man feelethy. ſo 
to try out tlie cauſes of them, and the cauſes once 
knowne, the remedy of them might be ſoon ap- 
parent; and though we be not the men that can 
reform them, yet percaſe ſome of vs may come in 
place where wee may aduertiſe other of the ſame 
that might further and helpe forward the redreſſe 


of theſe thinges. 


A Gods name I am content to beſtowe this day Dogo 
to ſatisfle your pleaſures, and though this com- 
munication (percaſe) ſhould doe no great good, 
yet it can doe no harm, I truſt, nor offend no 
man, ſith it is had betweene vs heere a parte and 
in good manner. = — „ 

No, what man ſhould be angry with him that Kast. 
were in an houſe, and eſpied ſome faulte in te 
beames, or rafters of the ſame, and would enſearch 
the defaulte, and then certifie the good man of the 


houſe thereof, or ſome other dwelling therein, as 
jon of the 


well for his owne ſauegarde as for others : but for A retapite- 
e haue — far prooceeded as to the men 
findinge out of the griefes, which, as farre as I bie. 
perceaue ſtandeth in theſe poyncts (that is to ſay) 7 
dearth of all things in compariſon of the former 
age, though there be ſearſenes of nothing, deſo- 
lation of countryes by incloſures, deſblation of 
townes for lacke of occupations and craftes ; and 
diviſion of opinions in matters of Religion, which 
haleth men to and fro, and maketh them to con- 
tend one againſt another. Nowe let vs go to tlie 
garden under the Vyne, where hauing a good, 


there 
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there wee may proceede further on this matter ac 
leaſure. And 1 will beſpeake our ſupper heere 
with myne hoſt, that wee may all ſuppe together. 
A Gods name (quoth every one of the reſt of the 

company) for wee are weary here of ſitting ſo long. 
And » wee all e to the garden. 


Rf 
en 
The Second DIALOGUE; 

W herein the cauſes or occaſions of the - ſaid ih 


are increaſed. 


eee 


Knight. HEN we had walked vp and 88 in 
A the ſayd garden a prety whyle, I thought 

long till I had hearde more of the ſayd Doctor's 
communication, for he ſremed to mee a very 
wiſe man, not after the common ſort of theſe 


clarks which can talke of nothing but of the facul- 


ty that they profeſſe: as if they be deuines, of diui- 
nity; lawyers, of the law; and phiſitions, of phi- 
ſicke onely: this man ſpake very naturally of euery 
thinge, as a man vniuerſally ſeene, that had 
| loyned good learning with good wit, and therefore 
| Tdefired him and the reſt of our fayde companions, 
td reſorte agayne to the matter that wee left at; 
and firſt to diſcourſe and fearch out what ſhould 
be the cauſes of the ſaid common and vniverfal 
dearth of all things (in compariſon of the former 
That itis a age) ſaying to the doctor thus: I maruayle much, 
earth that maiſter doctor what ſhould be the cauſe of this 
nec dearth, ſeeing all things are (thankes be to God) 
ſo plentyfull. There was neuer more plenty of 
cattel then there is nowe of all fortes ; and yet it is 
ſcarſity of things which commonly makethdearth : 


this is a maruaylous dearth, that i in ſuch Plenty 
dommeth, * to his Kinde. 


Syr 


went at xxx. yeares paſt : and that the fault is 
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Syr it is (no doubt) a thing to be muſed vpon, Dogo: 
and worthy of inquiſition: let mee heare euery one 
of your opinions, and than yee ſhall heare myne. 

J. think it is longe of you Gentlemen, that this Huſband. 
dearth groweth, by reaſon yee enhaunſe your lands The occa- 
to ſuch a heyght as men that liueth cheron muſt J22 of ibs. 
needes ſell deere agayne; or els they were neuer to the Cen- 
able to make their rent. en 

And I ſay it is long of you Huſbandmen, that Knight, 
wee are forced to rayſe our rents, by reaſon we 
muſt buy ſo deere all things that wee haue of you, From the 


Gentlemen 
as, corne, cattell, gooſe, pig, capon, chicken, ir is layde to 
butter, and egges. What thinge is there of all aden. 
theſe, but that yee ſell it nowe deerer by the one ä 


halfe then yee did within theſe xxx. yeares-? can- 


not you, neyghbour, remember, that within theſe 


xxx. yeres I could in this towne buy the beſt pig 
or gooſe that I could laye my hand on for foure 
pence, which now coſteth tweluepence, à good 
capon for threepence, or fourepence, a chiken for 
a hen for ii. d. which now coſteth me double 


* triple the money? it is Drewile in greater 


ware, as biefe and mutton. 

I graunt that, but I ſay you wo your ſorte, Huſband, 
men of landes, are the frit cauſe hereof, by rea- 
ſon 2 rayſe your landes. 

ell, if yee and your ſorte will agree aste Knight 

that ſhal be bo Ipen, vndertake that you and your 
forte will fell al things at the price yee did xxx. 
yeares agoe, and deubt not to bring all Gentle- 
men to let vnto you their landes at the rent the 


more in you that bee Huſbandmen then in us that 
bee Gentlemen, it appeareth by this, all the landes 
of the realme is not enhaunſed, for ſome haue 1nd. 
takings therein, as leaſes, or copies not yet ex- and reron- 
pyred, which cannot be enhaunſed though the e «fer. 
owners would, and ſome noblemen and gentle- 

men there be, that when their landes be at their 


e yet they will enhaunſe nothinge aboue 
E. _ the 


* 


8 
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Doctor. 


Huſband, 


Doctor. 
Huſband. 


\ 
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the olde rent, ſo as a greate parte of the landes of 
the realme ſtand yet at the old rent: and yet, 
neuertheleſſe, there is none of your ſorte at all, 

but ſelleth all things they haue deerer then they 
were wont to doe by the one halfe. And yet theſe 


gentlemen that doe enhaunſe their rentes, doe not 


enhaunſe it generally to the double, though I con- 
feſſe that ſome of vs that had landes either geuen 
vs by the Kings Highneſſe, that belonged hereto- 
ſore to abbeyes and priories, and were neuer ſur- 


ueyed to the vttermoſt before, or otherwiſe de- 
ſcended to vs, haue enhaunſed any of them aboue 


the old rent: yet all that amounteth not to hate 
the landes of the realme. 
How ſay yee? he ſayeth well to you nowe: 


will yee ſell your wares as yee were wont to doe, 


and he will let you haue his lande at the rent yee 
were accuſtomed to haue it. When the Huſband- 
man had pawſed a whyle, hee ſayd. 


If I had the price of euery thing that I muſt 


pay for beſides, likewiſe brought downe, I could 
be content: els not. 
What thinges bee thoſe? 


Mary, iron for my plough, harrowes, and 
The Huſ- cartes; tarre for our ſheepe; 


bandman re- 


fuſeth and 


ſhooes, cappes, lin- 
nen and wollen cloth for my meany, which if 1 


putteth over ſhould buy neuertheleſſe as dere as I doe now, and 


the faulte to 
Jron- mong- 
ers and Clo- 


thiers. 


Doctor. 


Huſband. 


Doctor « 


yet ſell my wares good cheape, though my rent 
were thereaſter abated, except the other thinges 
aforeſayd might bee abated in pryce together, I 
could neuer lyue. 
Then I perceaue yee muſt haue the price of 
other things qualified aſwell as the rent of your 


land, ere yee can aford your ware good cheape. 
Yea (but fir) I think if the land were brought 


downe that the pryce of all things would Tall q 
* withall, 


Graunt that all the landlords in this ea 
woulde, with one aſſent, agree that their landes 
ſhould bee i in their tenaunts handes, at like rent as 

they 


they v 
coulde 
yee n 
that 15 
and 1 
driven 
firſt | 
therea 
pelled 
withir 
doe 1; 
other: 
pell 
ſuffer 
deere, 
ſo, t 
count! 


for th 


tenaui 
increa 
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they were at xxx. yeares agoe: yee ſayd afore yee 
coulde not yet fell your wares as good cheape as 
yee mighte xx. yeares paſt, becauſe of the pryce 
that is rayſed in other things that yee mult buy: 
and if yee would ſay that thoſe men ſhould be 
driven againe to ſell thoſe wares that yee buy, 
firſt better cheape, and then yee will ſell youres 
thereafter. I pray you how might they be com- If all landes 
pelled to doe ſo: they be ſtraungers, and not —— 
within obedience of our ſoueraigne Lady, that whether this 


doe ſell ſuch wares, as iron, tarre, flaxe, and be remedied? 
other: then conſider mee, if yee cannot ſo com- That it were 
pell them, whether it were expedient for vs to that aug. 
ſuffer ſtraungers to ſell all their commodities zers ſhould 
deere, and wee. ours good cheape: if it were 2 _ 
ſo, than it were a greate enryching of other cheape. - 
countreyes, and impoueriſhinge of our owne, 
for they would haue much treaſure for theirs, and 
have our commodities from vs for a very litle : 
except yee could deuiſe to make but one price of 
our commodities among our ſelues and a nother 
outwardes, which I cannot ſee how it may be. 
Nay, I will make my neyghbour heere, a no- —_ 
ther reaſonable offer, if hee refuſe this: let my — of ws 
tenauntes rent bee increaſed as your payment is mate to the 
increaſed, after the rate and yet I am contented, Huiband- 
Huſband, What meane yee by that? „ 
I meane this, yee ſell that yee were wont to 
ſell a foretime for xx. grotes, now for xxx. Let 
my rent be increaſed aſter that proportion and rate 
that is for euery xx. grots of olde rent x. ſhillings, 
and fo as the pryce of your wares ryſeth, and yet 
doe but keepe my lande at the olde ſtent. - 
My bargayne was to pay for my holde, but vi. Huſband. 
poundes xi, ſhillinges, and wii. d. yearely of rent, 
and I pay that truely, yee can require no more of 
mee, | | / a | 
I cannot much ſay againſt that, but yet I per- Night. 
ceaue 1 ſhall be ſtill a loſer by that bargayne 
though I cannot tell the reaſon why: but I per- 
: ey ceiue 


Knight. 


dearth would 
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ceiue yee ſell deerer that ye live on, and I. good 


cheape that which is my liuing : help me Mayſter 
Doctor I pray you, for the huſbandman. draueth 

mee to the wall. IT 
Doctor. Mary but mee thinketh touching the matter yee 


to confeſſe that this dearth ryſeth not at your 


hand. And though he do defend him ſelfe ſot 
his payment to you by colour of a lawe, yet be 


ſeemeth to confeſſe thus much, that the lawe com- 


| pelleth you to take little for yaur land, and that 


there is no lawe to reſtrayne him, but he may {ll 

his wares as deere as he liſteth: it is ynough far 

your purpoſe that yee tooke in hand to proue that 
Whether if this dearth roſe not firſt at your hande, but whe- 
brdman ther the pryces of thinges increaſing as they doe: 
were forced jt were reaſon yee did rayſe your wares (which, y 
prices or his your lande) or to bee payde after thewolde rate: 
for, 13s , Whan yee did ſet your land, if yee bee compelled 
de then to pay for your prouiſion after the new rate, vr 
ended? will talke of that heer after, or let that to be con- 
ſidered of other wiſe men: but now let us ſee i 

the huſbandman were forced to ſell his things 
good cheape whether all thinges ſhoulde ber well 
then. Our Engliſbe coyne being ſuppoſed to br 
baſe, and of no ſuch eſtimation in other country: 
as within our owne realme (as for the moſt parte 
it hath bene) before that it was reſtored Hy ou 
noble prince which now, raygneth : put the calc 
this, that this Huſbandman ſhould be commaund- 
ed to ſell his wheate at viii. d. the buſhell, rye 2 
vi. d. bareley at iii. d. his pig and gooſe at ilii. d 
his capon at iiii. d. his henne at i. d. ob. his woolt 
at a marke the todde, biefes and muttons after 
the olde pryces as in time paſt haue bene: he hath 
then ynough to pay his Landlord, as hee had in 
time paſt: his Landlorde agayne hath as much rent 
as hee was wont to have: and the ſame when the 
pryce is ſo ſet, will goe as far for the ſayd ware 
whereof the pryces be thus ſet as ſo much of old: 
— | „„ 


* 


did reaſon of, yee draue him to his ſnifts, that is, 


oine, 
Cone : 
nor T 
huſbat 
and ſu 
faxe C 
Jinnen, 
rate, | 
ilkes, 
iron 2 
ments 
diuerſ- 
out ſu 
as iror 
realme 
ſame : 
wee he 
the ſa 
and ba 
ſilkes, 
ſeas, 1 
rate ? 

gers ſe 
to tak 
of the 
wonte 
tent tc 
as the 
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oine, Paide after the olde wont would haue 
done: all this is yet well, heere is yet neither Lord, 
nor Tenaunt grieued: well let us goe farther, the 
huſbandman muſt buy iron, falt, tarre, pitch, 
and ſuppoſe hee ſhould bee alſo forced to reare u 
flaxe on his owne, and that pryces of cloth bot 
linnen, and wollen, and leather were ſet after the 
rate. The Gentleman muſt buy wynes, ſpices, 
ilkes, armour, glaſſe to glaſe his houſe withall: 
iron alſo for tooles, weapons, and other inſtru- 
ments neceſſary, as ſalt, oyles, and many other 
diuerſe thinges, more then I can recken with- 
out ſumme : whereof they may in no viſe want, 
as iron, and ſalt, for of that which is within the 
realme of both, is not halfe ſufficient for the 
ſame: oyles, tarre, pitch, and rozyn, whereof 
wee haue none at all, and without ſome other of 
the ſaid commodities wee could Jive but groſly, 
and barbarouſly, as without wynes, ſpyces, and 
filkes, theſe muſt bee brought from beyonde the 
ſeas, ſhall we buy them as good cheape after the 
rate? A man would thinke yes, for when ftraun- 
gers ſee that with leſſe money then they were wont 
to take for theſe wares, they may buy as much 
of the commodities of this realme as they were 
wonte a fore with more money, they will be con- 
tent to take the leſſe money when it goeth as farre 
as the more weew before, and ſo fell their wares 
as good cheape : (as for an example) if 3 ſell 
nowe a yard Fer lee for Xxx. 8. or XXil. 8. 
payeth that for a todde of wooll, were it not mJ 
good for them then to ſell their vehiet: at 2 mar 
a yarde, fo they had a todde of, wooll for 3 
marke? 


I would ine b. for thereby ver Mön be Koigh 


at no more loſſe then hee is now. And ſo the 
like reaſon may ſerue for iron, wynes, ſalt, ſpice, 

oyles, pitch, tarre, flaxe, ware and all other out. 
warde commodities. che 
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Doter; If I ſhould aſke you this queſtion, whethef 
they would be compelled by a lawe to ſell their 
.wares ſo or no: what could ye ſay? ? ] 
Knigbt. Ir maketh no matter whether it were ſo or no pal 
| and I think they cannot, becauſe they be out of gle 
the prinnces dominion, and at liberty, whether 8 
they will bring any thinge to us or no, but ſeeinge 
they may haue all thinges heere, as good cheape 
at that pryce they ſell for leſſe money, as they had 
before for the greater price they will willingly 
2 bring their wares and ſell them ſo. i oe 
Dottor. Thereof I doubt, vpon the former ſuppoſition 
; of our baſe coyne, for I thinke they woulde ſel 
1 ſtill at the higheſt as they doe now, or bring no- 
The firan- thinge at all to us: For yee muſt - vnderſtand 
Ake but mo- they come not always for our commodities, but 
dug hae ſometimes to ſel] theirs heere, knowing it heere | 
der their ware to be beſt vendible, and to buy in other countryes N 
er chey other commodities where the ſame is beſt cheape, wh 
*. and ſometimes to ſell in one parte of the realme : 
their wares that bee there moſt deſired, and to goe i tha 
to ſome other parte of the realme for the com: | 
. modities that be there moſt abundaunt and beſt i bra 
cheape : or partly of our countrey and partly of WM hee 
another, and for that purpoſe coyne vniuerſally dee 
currant is moſt. commodious, ſpecially if they WF vs. 
entend to beſtow it in any other place, then where | 
they were unladen of their marchaundize. Now if WW + br: 
dur coine were not ſo] allowed in other places as it 
is heere, the ſtraunger ſhould be at greater loſſes, for 
if he ſhould take our coyne for his wares, he had 
laver bring his wares to other places, where hee it 
might haue coyne currant in all places for it, that to 
he might beſtowe where and when hee lift. | If and 
they woulde looke but for our wares for theirs, the 
chinke yee that they would not ſtudy to bring to | wc 
vs ſuch wares or ſtuffe as ſhould be beſt . cheap? led 
with them, and moſt deere with vs. ſel] 
Raight. Yea no doubt, that is the poliſie of all mat- of 


chaunts. 
| | What {tr 


ket 
0m 


- no, 
ut of 
ether 
einge 
1eape 

had 
ingly 


ſition 
> {ell 
no- 
ſtand 
but 
neere 


Vs. 
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What ſtuffe is that trowe you boar. 
Mary glaſſes of all forte, paynted clothes, and Knight, 

papers, orenges, pippens, cherries, U 

gloves, and ſuch like tryfles, _ 

Yee ſay well, they will percaſe attempt us with Doctor. 
ſuch, and fuch thinges as are good-cheape with grunge, 
them, it coſteth but their laboures onely and their and all mar- 
peoples, which els ſhould be idle, yet theſe things F 
be ſome what after the price in other places vend - that bee beſt 
ible as well as here. But when we feele the lacke chef 
of iron, ſteele, ſalt, hempe, flaxe, and ſuch . 
other, ſuch light wares as yee ſpeake of will not 
be deſired here but reiected, and theſe other look- 
ed for: What other rg els will they bring trowe 
you? 8 
Percaſe Fee meane, filkes, wynes and ſpyces. Knight. 
No not that, for thoſe bee in e rr we Dofter, | 
where. LD 

What then ſhould they have to vtter to ny Kat 
that is beſt cheape with them, and deereſt with vs, 1 

Brafſe, for it ſhould go with them but for Doctor. 
braſſe in deede, and therefore good cheape, and 
heere with us a great part for ſilver, and therefore 
deere with Vs 3 and _ yy would Wan vnto 


How in brafſe pots, pans, and other veſſels of ut 5 
braſſe? 4357 
Not ſo, no man would take ſuch ſtuff bu Deas 12 
for braſſe in deedeQ. N 
How then? then the Doctor wide mee, that Knight, | 
it was in coyne made beyonde ſea like in all things 


to our coyne, which they brought ouer in heapes, Door, 


and when they ſee that eſteemed here as ſiluer, 


they bringe that for our commodities, as for our 


wolles, felles, cheeſe, butter, cloth, tinne and 
ledde, which thing euery man will bee gad ohr 
ſell, for the moſt they can get, and beinge offered 
of ſtraungers more of our eoine then theyj may 
get within the countrey, they wil ſell them to 
— Gong: then vs, with whom the price 
F | is 
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is ſet: then ſtraungers may aforde that colne 
good cheape, for they make it them ſelves, and 
che ſtuffe is good cheape that they make it of, 


and ſo they will geeue thereof for our ſayde com- 


modities as much as yee will aſke. Then though 
they made not ſuch coyne themſelves, yet ſee - 
ing they muſt pay more for our wares, or els 
no man would bring them to them, when hee 
may haue as much at home of his neighbours, 
the ſtraungers muſt needes haue a conſideration 
of that in the price of that ſayd outwarde mar- 
chaundize that they ſell, and alſo holde them 
deerer. And thus by the one way they may ex- 
hauſt our chiefe commodities, and gieve vs braſſe 
for them, where with wee cannot buy ſuch other 
like neceſſary commodities againe, as we ſhoulde 


want if they were not plenty within our realme. 


Glauci & Much like the exchaunge that Homer ſayeth Glau- 


Diomedis 


permutatio, CUS Made with Diomedes, when he gave to this 


man his golden harneſſe for braſen. But the other 
way they muſt needes be brought to ſell their 
wares deerer to vs, and then if this huſbandman 
and gentleman, and fo all other within: this Re- 
_—_ alme ſhould be compelled to ſell their thinges 
cheapeand good cheape, and yet buy all thinges deere that 
3 commeth from beyonde the ſea: I cannot ſee how 
ichiy they ſhould long proſper, for J neuer knew him 


thriue. 


vſe it any long ſpace, to thriue. 


— There may be ſcarchers made for ck coyners 
as yee ſpeake of comming in, and puniſhments 
deviſed therefore, and for going forth of victayles 

. alſo, that none ſhall paſſe this Realme. 


There may be no deuiſe imagined ſo ſtrong, 
Che do Kees but that yee may be deceaued in both. thoſe. 
our treaſure points, as well in ſuch coyne brought in, as in 
from ur cn victailes caried forth: for many heads wil deuiſe 
Realme, if many wayes to get any thing by, and though wee 


bee enuyroened with a good poole (that ĩs the Sea) 
cle where, yet there is to many poſterns of it to get out and 


in. | 


— — —— — onto L — _ * N * * 


that bought deere and ſoulde good ande. and 
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in, unawafes of the maiſter. Whoſoeuer hath but 
a prety houſe with any family of his owne, and 
but one gate to go forth and come in at, and the ; 
maiſter of the houſe neuer ſo attentiue, yet ſome- 
what ſhal be purloined forth, muck more out of 

ſuch a large Realme as this is, hauinge ſo many 

wayes and poſterns to goe forth at and come in: 

and yet if ſtraungers ſhoulde be content to take 

but our wares for theirs, what ſhoulde let them to 7 

aduaunce the prices of their wares, though ours 

were good cheape unto them, and then ſhal wee 

be ſtill loſers, and they at the winning hand with 

us, While they ſel] deere and buy good cheape, 

and conſequently enrych themſelues, and impo- 

ueriſhe us? Vet had I leauer aduaunce our wares in 

price as they aduaunce theirs (as wee nowe do) 

thoughe ſome bee looſers thereby, but yet not ſo 

many as ſhould bee the other way : and yet, what 

buſineſſe ſnoulde there be in making of prices of 

every trifle ; for ſo it would be, if the price of 

any one thinge bee abated by commaundement : That de 

And therefore I cannot perceaue, that it may bee 4th roſe | 

a 8 | | If of 2 neither at 

remedied by either of you both (I meane you, the Gentle- 

Gentleman, and you good Huſbandman) for if it gg. 
roſe at either of your hands, ſo it might be reme- „ 
died like wiſe at the ſame, by releaſing the thing 
agayne at either of your handes that was the cauſe 
of this dearth: But if either you ſhould releaſe 

your rent, or you the price of your victayle to 
the olde rate, yet * not compell ſtraun- permuta- | 
gers to bring downe the price of theirs, as I haue nol be. 

ſayde: and ſo longe as their commodities be deere, tore coyne« 

it were neither expedient, nor yet could ye, 

though yee woulde, make your commodities 

good cheape (except yee can deuiſe away how to 

live without them and they without you) which 

I thinke impoſſible ; or elſe to uſe exchaunge of 

ware for ware without coyne (as it was before 

coyne was founde) as I reade in the time of Ho- 


— Wr wF w_ * 


” 
— 


mer it was, and alſo the ciuile lawe doth affirm te 


Doctor. 
+ 


Capper. 


men before time, nowe to one mans hand, and 


Complaynt 
2gainſt 
ſheepe- 
maiſters. 


Do Lor. 


That inclo- 
ſures is the 
occaſion of 
de ſolation 
and weak- 
ing the 


power of the 


Realme. 


late, which. were very 095" Wing * Ny 
require much cariage of ware vp and downe, 
where nowe by the benefit of coyne a man by 
thoſe tokens fetch the wares that he lacketh a far 
of,- without great trouble of cariage; and hard 
were it readily to finde all wares that the one hath 
to pay the other, of equal] value. 

If neither the Gentleman nor I may remedy this 


matter, at whoſe hands lyeth it to be holpen then? 


I will tell my mynde therein hereafter; but 
firſt let us boulte out the cauſe of this dearth: 
and therefore let mee learne what other thing 
5 be the cauſe thereof. al ip: 

Mary theſe incloſures, and great paſtures, are a 


great cauſe of the fame ; whereby men do turne - 


the erable land, being a liuing for diverſe poore 


where both corne of all ſorte; and alſo cattell of 
all kinds were reared aforetime, now there is no- 
thing but onely ſheepe. 


ſter onely that hath a living thereg f. 


Yee touch a matter that is much to be odere 5 


ed, albeit Ltake not that to be onely the cauſe of 
this dearth at this time ; but this I thinke in my 


minde, that if that kind of incloſing doe aſmuch in- 


ereaſe in xxx. yeares to come, as it hath done in xxx 
yeares 
and 65.141 of the ſtrength of this Realme, which 
is more to bz feared then dearth; and I thinke it 
to be the moſt occaſion of any thinge yee ſpake yet 
of theſe, wilde and . unhappy vprores that hath 
bene among us; for by reaſon of theſe incloſures 
many ſubiectes haue no grounde to live; upon, as 
they had before time, and occupations, be not al- 


wayes ſet a worke all alike, and therefore. the 
people {till increaſinge, and their livings diminiſn- 


ing, it muſt needes come to paſſe that a great part 
of the people ſhal be ale, and lacks liuinge; for 
hunger 


E . rr 


And in ſteede of C. or 
1 oh perlons that had their liuing thereon, now be 
there but three or foure ſheepherds, and the mak: ! 


paſt, it may come to the great deſolation 
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unger is bitter to beare. Wherefore they muſt a 

needdes whan they lacke, murmur: agayne e 

hat haue plenty, and ſo ſtirre theſe tumultes. | 
Experience ſhould ſeeme to proue playnely . 45 me, 

ncloſures ſhould be profitable, and not hurtfull to 

he commonweale; ſor we ſee the countreys where Gen in 

1oſt incloſures be are moſt wealthy, as Eſſex, — 

Kent, North Hamptonſnyre, &c. And I haue ab omnibus 

card a Ciuilion once ſay, that it was taken for a 
axime in his lawe (cht ſaying) that which is Reafons ta 

poſſeſſed of many in common is neglected of all; . 

nd experience ſheweth that tenaunts in common 

de not ſo good huſbandes as when euery man 

ath his parte in ſeueralty; alſo J haue heard ſay, 

hat in the moſt countreys beyonde the fea, ey 

owe not what a common grounde meaneth. 

I meane not of all incloſures, nor yet all edm- bobs 

uns, but onely of ſuch incloſures as turneth | 9 

ommon and erable fields into paſture, and vio- Int kde 97 
nt incloſures of commins without iuft recoms of inclofures = 

ence of them that haue right to commen therein; Marta. 

or if land were ſeuerally encloſed to the intent m 

ontinewe huſbandry. thereon ; and euery man 

it hath right to commen had for his portion a 

izce of the ſame to himſelf inclofed, I thinke no 

arme, bnt rather good ſhould come thereof, if 

very man did agree thereto: but yet it would 

ot be ſodaynely. done; for there be many 

doo re cottages in England. which hauing no 

nds of their own to line one, but their hand 

our, and ſome refreſhinge upon the ſayde com 

bens, which if they were ſodaynely thruſt out ö 

om that commodity, might make a great tu- 

lt and a diſorder in the common weale, and per- 

ale alſo, if men were ſuffered to incloſe their 

rounds vnder the pretence to keepe it ſtill in til- 

ge, within a while after they would turne all to 

aſture, as we ſee they doe nowe too faſ. 

If they find more profit . then otherwiſe, Knight, 

hy ſhould ox not? . 


off ++; + 


O99 wap. 


„ yo: —— 


Doctor. I can tell why they ſhould not wel ynough; 4 
r ma "buy may not purchaſe themſelues profit by that 
5s profitable Which may be hurtfull to other: but how to bring 


to one my them that they would not ſo doe, is al the mar. 


— | vom ter; for ſo long as they finde more profit by paſ- 
oe (Merc ture then by tillage, they will ſtill. incloſe, and ig, 
fate. turn erable land to paſtures. (Quoth the Knight, ſhou 
Knight. That well may be reſtrained by lawes, if it were be; 
thought moſt profitable for the Commonweale, bu n 
all men doe not agree to that poynte vaul 
Doctor. I wot well they doe not, and therefore it were ; 
reaſo 


hard to make a lawe therein: ſo many as hate 
Profit by that matter reſiſting it. And if ſuch a adua 
law were made, yet men ſtudying til! of then dan, 
moſt profit, would defraud the lawe by one mean a 


. or other. as thi 
Enight, I haue heard oftentimes mich reaſoning i in this CONAE 
turne 


matter, and ſome in maintenaunce of theſe in- 
cloſures would make this reaſon, euery man is a m 
member of the commonweale; and that which is 
e. to one man may be profitable to another 

he would exerciſe the ſame feate. Thereſor not n 


t which is profitable to me, and ſo to another, It i 
3 be profitable to all, and ſo to the whole breed 
Commonweale : as a great maſſe of treaſure cos. that is 
ſiſteth of many pence, and one penny added to the a 
another, and ſo to the thirde and fourth, dre ting 
maketh vp a great ſume, ſo doth each man added cities 
one to another make up the whole body's wy All 
Commonweale. WI 
Doctor. That reaſon is good adding ſome: bet more u << lor 
it, true it is, that the thing which is profitable them t 
to each man by himſelfe, ſo it be kot preiudiall io notabl, 
any other, is profitable to the wholeCommonweale, of, 7 
and not otherwiſe, or elſe ſtealing or robbing follows 
which percaſe is profitable to ſome men, were pte enſue | 
fitable ro the Commonweale, which no man vi Platiot 
admit; but this feate of incloſinge 1s ſo, 7 lheepe, 
Whereb 


where it is profitable to one man it * 0 e ws 
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to many; therefore I thinke that reaſon ſufficient- 
ly zunſwered. . v1 | 

Alſo they will laye forth another reaſon, —5 Knight, 
ing, that that which is our  owne: commodity 
ſhould beg alwayes aduaunced as much as might 
be; and theſe ſheepes profit is one of the greateſt 
commodity wee haue, therefore it ought to be ad- 
vaunced as high as it may be. . 

I could anſwere that argument with the like Dar 
reaſon as I did the other: true it is, we ought to 
aduaunce our owne . commodity as much as wee Every com- 
can, ſo it bee not to as much more the hinder- beg ny mon 
aunce of our other commodities, or elſe where- ne as it 
as the breede of coneyes, deere, and ſuch like i is a indiciall to 
commodity of this realme; yet if wee ſhoulde — 
turne all our erable grounde to nouriſhe that tics. 
commodity, and geue up the plough, and all 
other commodities for it, it were a great folly. 

They will ſay agayne, that all nde bee \Raights 
not mete for ſheepe. 
It is a very ill grounde, but either! it ſerueth to Donor 
breede ſheepe, or to feede them upon: and if al 
that is meete either for the one, were turned to 
the mayntenaunce - of ſneepe, and none ocher 
thing, where ſhall | wee haue our other commo- 

dities growe? .. , 8 

All cannot doe ſo, though ſome doe. + Knight, 

What ſhould let them all to do that which they — 
ſee ſome do; yea, what ſhould better encourage 
them thereto. then to ſee them that do it be come 
notable rich men in ſhort time by the doing there- 
of. And then if euery man ſhould do ſo, one 
following the example of another, what ſhould 
enſue thereof, but a meere ſolitude, and utter de- 
lolation of the whole Realme; furniſhed only with 
bebe. and ſheepherdes, in ſteede of good men: 
whereby it might be a pray to the enemyes that 
firſt would ſet upon it; for then the ſheepe mayſ- 
ters and their n could make no e 
to the contrary. = | R 
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WT Brief: Conceipte 
Who can let them to make their moſt aduaun 


Knight, 
tage of that which is their owne ? 
Nau. Yes, mary men may not vſe their owne thing 
to the damage of the Commonweale : yet for all 
—— „ chis that J ee, it is a thinge moſt! neceſſary to be 
h's wn prouided for, yet I cannot perceaue it ſhould by 
ene Be only cauſe of this dearth; for this inclofinge 


of the Com. and greate graſinge, if it were occaſion of that 
mon weale. dearth of any thing it muſt be of corne chiefly; 
and nowe theſe many yeares paſt we had corne 
good cheape inouzzh. And the dearth that way 
then moſt, was of cattell, 
and the broode of theſe are rather increaſed then 
diminiſhed by paſtures and incloſinges. 
Why ſhould men bee then ſo es offended 
with theſe incloſures. | 
'Yes, and not without great WER for hotphe 
theſe many yeares paſt through the great bounty 
of God, we haue had much plenty of cbrne, 
whereby i it hath bene good cheape, one Acer bear- 
ing as much corne as two moſt commonly were 
wont to do: yet if theſe yeares had chaunſed to 
be but meanely fruitfull of corne (no doubt) we 
ſhould haue had as t dearth of corne as we 
had of other hinges, | And then. it had bene 


Knight. 


Doctor. 


And if heereafter there ſhould chaunce any batren 
yeares of corne to fall, we ſhould bee aſſueredd to 
finde as greate extremity in the price of corne 
from that it was wont to bee, as we finde now in 
the prices of other victayle. And ſpecial: 
we haue not ynough to ſerue within the realme, 
which may happen hereafter more likely then in 
time paſt, by reaſon that there is much lande 
fince turned to paſture; for every man will ſeek 
where moſt aduauntage is, and ſee there is moſt ad- 
varntage in graſing and breeding, chen in hu 
bandry and tillage by a great deale. And ſo 


9 it is fo, che paſture alf neuer ineroch 
V pon 


* 
ww +. 4 


as biefes and muttones; | 


in a maner an vndoing of the poore commens. 
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vpon tillage, for all the lawes that euer can be | 
made td the contrary. 

And how thinke yee that this a be reme- Kaight, 
died then? | 
To make the profit of the lou to be as good, Dogcr. 
rate for rate, as the profit af the Graſier, and 
Sheepe maiſter is. | 
How could that be 8 Knight. 
Mary I coniecture two manner of wayes, but Potter, 
I feare me the deuiſes ſhall ſceme at the firſt bluſh 
ſo diſpleaſaunt vnto you ere yee conſider it —— 
throughly, that yee will reiect them ere yee exa- remedied | 
mine them: for we talke now, to haue things — 
good cheape: and then if I ſhould mencion a he. 
meane that- ſhould make ſome thinges deerer for 
the time I ſhould be anone reiected, as a man 
that ſpake againſt euery mans purpoſe. WES; 
Yet ſay your minde and ſpare not, and though Kwghts 
your reaſon at the firſt ſeeme vnreaſonable, yet we 
will heare whether yee can bring it to my reaſon- 
able ende. 
Remember what we haue in hand to treate of, Dover, 
not how the prices of thinges onely may be 
brought downe : but howe theſe. incloſures may 
bee broken vp and huſbandry more uſed :. of the 
prices of thinges we ſhall ſpeake heereafter. 
Wee will remember well that. Knight, 
What maketh men to EY paſtures and in- Doftor. 
cloſures gladly? | | Sj 
Mary the profit - that Lach thereby. x P 
It is very true and none other thinge. Then Do. 
finde the meanes to doe one of theſe two thynges 
that I ſhall tell you. And yee ſhall make them 
as glad to exerciſe Uiage, as e doe nowe 
paſtures. 3 
What be thoſe two chinges 2 Knight, 
Mary, either make as litle gaynes to growe by Door, 
the paſtures as there groweth by the tillage, or 
els make that there may 8 as much profit by 


tillage as * * paſtures, and then 
doubt 
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doubt not but tillage ſhall be alwell cheriſhed « 


: euery man as paſture. 

Knight. . And how may that be done ? 

!DoQuor, Mary the firſt way is to make the wooll to be 

ofs baſe pryce to the breeders thereof, as the 
corne is : and that ſhal be, if yee make a likere- 
ſtraint of it for paſſing ouer Sea vnwrought as yer 
make of corne : another is to increaſe the cuſtome 
of wooll that paffeth over vnwrought. And by 
that the price of it ſhal be abated to the breeders, 

That a like and yet the price ouer Sea ſhal be neuer the leſſe: 

refiraio of but that which is increaſed in the pryce thereof 'on 

de made wie ſtraungers ſhall come to the queenes highneſſe, 

th corny agg which is as profitable to the reatme as though it 

leut ouer. came to the breeders, and might relieue them of 
other fubſidies. Thus farre as touchinge the 
bringing downe of the price of woolles, now to 
the inhaunſinge of the price of corne, to be as 


good to the huſbandman as wooll ſhould be, and 


that might be brought to baer if yee will let it 


haue as free paſſage c ouer ſea at all Birpes, as yee 
haue now for wooll. 

By the firſt two wayes, men ende ſend leſſe 
wooll ouer ſea then they doe nowe, and by that 
way the Queenes cuſtome ſhould be dyminiſhed: 


by your latter way the price of corne ſhould be 


Marchaunt. 


much enhaunſed, ere with men would be much 


grieued. 
ba. I wot well it woulle bee deere at the firſte, 
but if I can perſwade you that it were reaſonable, 


it were ſo, and that the fame could bee no Müller- 


aunce to the Realme vniuerſally, but greater pro- 

fit to the ſame, then I thinke yee would be con- 

tent it ſhoulde be fo: and as touchinge the Io 

cuſtome I will ſpeake afterward. _ 
Marchaunt. I graunt if yee coulde ſhewe me that. 

Doctor. Iwill aſſay it, albeit the matter bee Sun 

intricate, and as I ſhewed' 

vew would diſpleaſe many, fer they would ſay, 

woulde yee make corne e deerer than it is, haue wee 

not 


you before, at the firſt 


not dearth ynough els without that: nay I pray 
you find the meanes to haue it better cheape if it 
may bee, it is deere ynough already, and ſuch 
other like reaſons would be ſayd. But now let the 
Huſbandman anſwere ſuch againe. Haue not you 


Graſiers raiſed the price of your woolles, and felles? 

and you Marchaunt men, Clothiers, and Cappers, Reasons 
Huſband- 
ouer it was wont to bee in manner double, is it not e 


as good reaſon then that we ſhould raiſe the price berty as 
other to ſell 


his wares. 


rayſed the price of your marchaundize and wares, 


of our corne? what reaſon is it you ſhould be at 
large and we tg bee reſtrayned. Eyther let vs all 
be reſtrayned together, or els let vs bee all at lyke 
liberty, yee may ſell your wooll ouer ſea, your 
ſelles, your tallow, your cheeſe, your butter, and 
your leather, (which ry ſeth all by graſing) at your 
pleaſure, and for the deereſt penny yee can get for 
them. And we ſhal not fell out our corne, ex- 
cept it be at x. d. the buſhel, or vnder, that is as 
much to ſay, as wee that be huſbandmen ſhall not 


ſell our ware except it be for. nothing, or for ſo 
 litle as we ſhall not be able to live thereon, Thinke 
you if the huſbandman here had ſpoke theſe 


words, that he did not ſpeake them ſomewhat 
reaſonable. „ = 


I thanke you with all my heart, for yee haue Huſband, 
ſpoken in the matter more then 1 could doe my 


ſelf, and yet nothing but that is moſt true. Wee 
felt the harme, but wee wiſt not what was the 
cauſe thereof, many of vs ſawe well long agoe, 


that our profit was but ſmall by the plough, and 


therefore diverſe of my neighbours that had in 
time paſt, ſome two, ſome three, ſome four 
ploughes of their owne, haue layde downe | ſome 
of them part, and ſome of them all their teemes, 


and turned either parte or al their arable ground 


to paſture, and thereby haue waxed very riche 


men. And every day ſome of vs incloſeth ſome 
part of his ground to paſture, and were it not that 
. our grounde lyeth in the common fieldes enter- 


of ad 
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That by 
breeding the 
Huſband 
hath moſt 


cleare 


gaynes. 


Caj per. | 


Doctor. 


That profit 
aduaunceth 
all faculties. 


Honos alit 


Artes. 


thinges that ſhould be done in a * 
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mingled one with another, I thinke alſo our fields 
had bene encloſed of common agreement of all 
the towneſhip longe or this time. And to ſay 
the very truth I that haue incloſed litle or nothing 


of my ground, coulde neuer be able to make vp 


my lords rent, were it not for a litle herd that I haue 


of neate, ſheepe, ſwyne, geeſe, and hennes, that 
I doe reare vpon my grounde. 


the price is ſomewhat round, I make more cleare 
profit then I doe of all my corne, and yet I haue 


but a very bare liuing, by reaſon that many 


thinges doe belong to huſbandry, which bee now 
— chargeable ouer they were in tyme 
a 

b Thoughthis reaſon of Maiſter Doctors kere doth 
pleaſe you well that be Huſbandmen, yet it pleaſeth 
vs that be Artificers nothing at all, which buy moſt 
both breade corne, and malte corne for our peny : 
and whereas yee Maiſter Doctor ſay that it were 
good reaſon that the Huſbandman ſhould reyſe the 


price of his corne, and haue as free vente of the 
ſame ouer ſea, as we doe and haue of our wares: 


I cannot greatly deny, but that yet I ſay that euery 
man hath need of corne, but they haue not fo 
much of other wares. _ 

Therefore the more neceſſary that corne is, the 
more be the men to be cheriſhed that reareth it: 
for if they ſee there bee not ſo much profit in ufing 
the plough, as they ſee in other feates, think ye 
not that they will leaue that trade and fall to an- 
other that they ſee more profitable? as yee may 
perceive by hy doings of this honeſt mans neigh- 
bours, which haue tour ned their erable land to 
paſture, becauſe they ſee more profit by paſture 
then by tillage. Is it not an old ſaying in Latin, 
Honos alit arles; that is to ſay, profit or aduaunce- 
ment nouriſheth euery facultie, which ſay ing is fo 
true that it is alowed by the common iudgetnent 
of al men. We muſt vnderſtand alſo Nr all 
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bee not to be forced or to be conſtrayned by the 
ſtraight penalties of the lawe, but ſome ſo, and 
ome either by alurement and rewardes rather. 
For what lawe can compell men to þee induſtrious 
in trauayle or labour of body, or ſtudious to learn 
any ſcience or knowledge of the mynde : to theſe 
thinges they may be well prouoked, enconraged, 


and ſome 


bee aduaunced and | honoured according to their ſtraieht 


paynes for- 


forwardnes in learning: euery man will then ſtudy cedin a 
either to bee induftrious in bodely labour, or ſtu- S 
dious in thinges that pertaynes' to knowledge. 

Take theſe rewards from them, and go about to 
compel them by lawes thereto, what man wil 
plough or digg the ground or exerciſe any manuall 

arte wherein is any paine : or wha will aduenture 

ouer ſeas for any marchaundiſe, or uſe any fa- 
cultie wherein any perill or daunger ſhould be, 
ſceing his rewarde ſha] be no more then his that 

irs ſtill : but yee will percaſe aunſwere me thar 

all their reward ſhal not be taken away, but part 

of it. Yet then yee muſt graunt me that as if al 

theſe rewardes were taken from them, all theſe fa- 
culties muſt-decaie, ſo if parte of that rewarde be 
miniſhed, the vſe of theſe faculties ſhall miniſh - 
withall after the rate, and ſo they ſhall be the leſſe 
occupied, the leſſe they be rewarded and eſteemed. 


But now to our purpoſe : I think it more neceſſary The |:ie 


honor or 


to deuiſe a meane how hnſbandry may be more proft is ge- 


— 


Tv +. APE 5 Sy - _ u2n to an 
occupied rather than leſſe: which I cannot per- #2 7 209, 


ceiue howe it may be brought to paſſe, but as men it ſbal be 


do ſee the more gaines therein the gladder they uentel. 


will occupie that feate, and this is to be true (that 
ſome things in a Commonweale muſt be forced 
with paines and ſome by rewards allured) may ap- 
pear, by that which the wiſe and pollitique ſena- 
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and allured : if they that be induſtrious and paine-/That fome 
. | _ . { © cs 

full, bee rewarded well for their paines: and bee :o be atturea 
ſuffered to take gaynes and wealth as rewardes of by rewardes 


their laboures, and ſo likewyſe they that be learned other with 


Tulli in Ep. 


tour Tully wryteth : ſaying, that it was the * res, 
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of Solon which was one of the ſeuen wyſe men of 


Greece, and of thoſe ſeuen the onely man that 
made lawes, that a Commonweale was holden vp 
by "_ things, chiefely that is by reward and 


: of which words, I gather, that . men' 


ſhould be prouoked to do good deedes by rewardes 
and preferments, and to abſtaine from ill doinges 
by paines; trowe you if Huſbandmen be not be: 
ter chearyſned or prouoked then they be, to ex- 
erciſe the plough, but that in proceſſe of time ſo 
many ploughes wil be layd downe as I feare me 
there be all ready that if one vafruitefull yeare 
ſhall happen among vs, as commonly doth once 
in ſeven yeares ; we ſhould then not only haue 
dearth but alſo ſkarcenes vf-corne, that we ſhould 
be driven to ſecke it from outwards parties; and 
pay deare for it. \ 
Howe would yee have them bette cheariſhed 
to vie the plough. 
To let them haue more profit by it. then they 
haue, and liberty to ſel] it at all times. and to all 
places as freely as men may do other things: but 
then (no doubt) the price of corne would riſe ſpe 
cially at the firſt more then at length : yet that 
price would prouoke euery man to ſet the plough 
in the ground, to till waſte grounds: yea and 
to turne the lands that is now incloſed for paſture 


to erable, {or every man will the gladder follow 


that wherein they ſee the more gaines, and thereby 
muſte nedes enſue both greater plenty of corne 
within the realme and alto much treaſure ſhould 
be brought into the realme by reaſon thereof. And 
beſides that plentie of all other cual encreaſed 
amonge vs. 

That would I faine heare you "IR howe ? 

Ve haue heard that by this free vent and ſale of 
corne, the huſbandmans profit is aduaunced, then 
it is ſhewed that euery man naturally will follow 
that, wherein he ſecs profit inſue: therefore men 
wil the Sladder occupy e and the * 
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do occupie huſbandry, the more plenty of corne 
muſt nedes be. And the more plenty of corne Prof will 
there is thereof the better cheape : And alſo the bandmen 
more will be ſpared ouer that which ſhall ſuffiſe 8 
for the Realme. And then that may bee ſpared in theredy 
a good yeare, ſhall bringe vs againe either corne: abt 
or els the commodities of other countries neceſſary quently ber- 
for vs. Then the more huſbandry there is och e 
pied, the more vniuerſal breede ſhould be of all 
victuals of neate, ſheepe, ſwine, geeſc, hennes, 
capons, and chickens : for al theſe are reared much 
on corne. e hep 3% | 
If men ſhoulde ſel] when a good ſeaſonable yeare Kaight. 
is, all that is ouerplus: when the realme is ſerued 
what ſhoulde wee doe if a barren year ſhoulde ha 
pen, when no ſtore of corne is left of the good 
yeare before, | | 

Fyrſte ye muſte conſider that men will be ſure Dota. 


they wyll keepe ynoughe to finde themſelues with- 


in the realme, ere they ſell any forth of the ſame, 


and having libertie to ſell at their pleaſure, doubte 
ye not, but they had leuzr fell their corne two 
pence or three pence in a buſhel better cheape 
withing the realme, then to be at the charge of 
carriage, and perill of aduenture: in ſending it 
over and ſell it dearer, except it be for much more 
gaines. And thus men being provoked with luker, 
wil keepe the more corne, -loking for a deare yeare 
in the countrey, whereby muſt needes be great 
ſtore: and though they did not fo, but ſhould 
{ell over ſea all that they might ſpare over that 
ſerues the realme, when the yere is plentifull, yet 
by reaſon that throughe the meanes aforefaid mot 
ploughes are ſet a worke, then would ſuffice the 
realme in a plentiſul year: if a ſcarſe yeare ſnould 
fal after, the corne of ſo many ploughes as in a 
good yere, would be more than-inough in an vn- 
fruitful yere, at the leaſte would be ſufficient to 
finde the Realme, and ſo ſhould the Realme be 
ſerued with inough of corn in a ſearſe yere, and 
in 
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in a plentiful yere no more then inough: which 
might be ſold ouer for great treaſure, or greater 
commodities : where now in a plentyfull yere ve vp, 

_ - feeketohaue but aſmuch as may ſuffiſe the Realme. Ml felle 
Then if a ſcarſe yere ſhould happen, we mult WW as t. 
needes lacke of our owne to ſerue, and ſhould bee il may 
dryuen to buy from beyond the ſea, and then if for 
they were as enuious as wee bee: might they not bot! 
ſay, when we requyred any corne of them, (that Ml by t 


l 


plenty) why ſhovld they let vs haue any come (bre 
when we haue ſcarſitie? Surely common reaſon ſtra 
would that one region ſhoulde helpe another when {MW wer 

it lackes, and therefore God hath ordeyned that MI corr 
no countrey. ſhoulde haue all commodities, but and 
which that one lackes another brings forth: and Wl ſide 
that that one countrey lacketh this yere, another brot 
hath plenty thereof commonly the ſame yere, to 
the intent men may knowe that they haue neede 
one of anothers helpe, and thereby loue and ſo- 
cietie to growe among all men the more, but here 
we would do as though we had neede of no other 
covntrey on earth, but to liue all of ourſelues: 
and as though we myght make the market of all 
thinges as wee luſt ourſelues, for though God is 
bountiful unto us and ſendes us many great com- 
modities, yet wee coulde not liue withoute the 
commodities of others. And for example, of 
iron and ſalte thoughe wee haue competentlye 
thereof, yet wee haue not the thirde parte to ſuffice 
the Realme, and that can in no wiſe be ſpared if 
yee will occupy huſbandry, then tar, rozyn, pitch, 
oyle, and ſteele, wee haue none at all: and for 
wynes, ſpyces, lynnen cloth, ſilkes, and colours, 
though we might liue indifferently without. them, 
yet far from any civility ſhould it be: as I deny 
not but many things wee might haue heere ſuffi- 
ciently that we buy now from beyond ſea, and 
magy things we might ſpare-wholly : whereof if 


time wil ſerue I ſhall talke more hereafter: but 
| nowe 
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nowe to returne tothe firſt poynte I ſpake of be- 
fore, to bee one of the meanes to bring huſbandry: 
vp, that is by baſing the eſtimation of wooll, and. 
felles. Though ] take not that way to bee as good 
as the other, for I do not allowe that meane that 
may baſe any of our commodities, except it bee 
for the inhaunſing of a better commodity: but if 
both commodities may be inhaunſed together, as 
by the laſte deuiſe J thinke they might be, I al- 
lowe that way better, neuertheleſſe whereas you 
(brother Mercer) ſnewed afore, that either by re- 
ſtraining of wool and other commodities, till they 
were equale within the Realme after the rate of the 
corne: or by inhaunſing the cuſtome of wooll 
and other the ſayd commodities, till the price be- 


ſide the cuſtom of the ſaid commodities were 


brought like to the corne in proportion: the 


Queenes cuſtome ſhoulde be diminiſhed, I thinke Whetb:r 
not ſo, for the one way, as much as ſhe ſhoulde ? 


baue for the more wooll at little cuſtom ventred would be di- 
over, ſo much ſhould we haue for the leſſe Wooll graint of 


at a greater cuſtom yentred. And the other way weol vn- 
wrought. 


as much as her Grace ſhould .loſe by her cuſtome 
of wooll, ſo much'or more ſhould her Grace winne 
by the cuſtome of clothes made within the Realme. 
But one thing I doe note by this later deuiſe, that 
if they ſhould take place we muſt doe, that is if 
we keepe within vs much of our commodities, wee 


mult ſpare many other thinges that we haue now 


from beyonde ſea, for | wee muſt alwayes take 
heede that wee buy na more of ſtraungers then we 
do fell them, for ſo we ſhould impoueriſh our 
{clues and enriche them. For hee were no good 
huſband that had no other yꝑrely revenues but of 


his hu ry to live g e more in 
che mit chen he, ei SEEM that is = 
pointe that wee might ſaue much by our treaſure 


in this Realme, if wee would. And I maruell 
no man takes heede to it, what number firſt of 
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How ſtraun- 


gers fetch 
from us our mighte eyther clean ſpare or els make them with- 


great for ve- 
TV tritles, 
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trifles comes hether from beyond the ſea, that we 


in our Realme, for the which we either pay in- 


eſtimable treaſure euery yeare, or els exchaung 

ſubſtanciall wares and neceſſarie for them for the 
which we might receiue great treaſure, - Of the 
which forte I meane aſwell looking glaſſes as 
drinking, and alſo to glaſe windowes, dialles, 
tables, cardes, balles, puppette*, penners, inke- 
hornes, tothepickes, gloues, Knives, dagges, 

owches, browches, aglettes, buttons of ſilke and 
filuer, earthen pots, pinnes, and pointes, hawkes 
belles, paper both white and browne, and a thou- 
ſand like thinges that might either be cleane ſpared, 
or els made within the Realme ſufficient for vs, 
and as for ſome thinges they make it of our owne 


Our delicacy commodities and ſende it vs againe, whereby they 


in requiring 
ſtraungers 
Wares, 


The en- 
creaſe of 
Haberdaſhers 
and Millen- 
ers ouer they 
were wont 
to be. 


ſet their people a worke, and doe exhauſte much 
treaſure out of this realme: as of our Wooll they 
make clothes, cappes and kerſeies, of our felles 
they make Spaniſh ſkinnes, gloues and gerdels, of 
our tinne ſaltſellers, ſpones and diſhes, of our bro- 
ken linnen clothes and ragges, paper both white 
and browne, what treaſure thinke yee goes out of 
this Realme for euery of theſe thinges : and then 


for all together it exceedes myne eſtimation. There 
is no man can be contented now with any other 


gloues then is made in Fraunce or in Spayne : nor 


Kerſie but it muſte bee of Flaunders die: nor cloth 
but French or Fryſeadowe : nor ouche, : brooch, + 
or agglet bur of Venice making, or millen : nor 


dagger, ſwearde knife or:gyrdle but of Spaniſh 
making; or ſome outward countrey, no not as 


much as alpurre but that i is fetched at the millener. 
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gyrdels and ſuch things, not a doſen in all Lon- 


don : and nowe from the towne to Weſtminſter. 


along ſtreate is full of them, and their 
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ſhoppes glitters and ſhynes of glaſſes as well 
drynking as loking, yea all manner of veſſel of the 
ſame ſtuffe: paynted cruſes, gaie daggers, knyues, 
ſwerdes, and girdels that it is able to make any 
temperate man to gaſe on them and to buy ſome- 

what, though it ſerue to no purpoſe neceſſarie. 

What neede them beyonde ſea to trauaile to Pe- 

rowe or ſuch farre countreies, or to trye oute the 

ſandes of the rivers of Tagus in Spaine, Pactolus How the 
in Afia, and Ganges in India, to get amonge gde an eg 
them after much labour ſmall ſparkes of gold, or way get 
to digge the deepe bowels of the earth for the mine — 1 
of ſiluer or golde, when they can of vile claie not =» vale 
farre ſought for: and of pryple ſtones and ferne _— 
rootes, make good golde and filuer, more then a os. 
greate many of ſiluer and golde mines would 

make, I thinke nor ſo litle as a hundreth thouſand 

poundes a yeare is fetched of our treaſure, for 

thinges of no value of themſelues, but only for the 

Jabours of the workers of the ſame, which are ſet 

a worke all on our charges: what groſeneſs of 

wits be we of, that ſee it, and ſuffer ſuch a con- 

tinual ſpoile to be made of our good and treaſure 

by ſuch meanes, and ſpecially that will ſuffer our 

owne commodities to go and ſet ſtraungers a worke, 

and then to buy them againe at theyr handes, as 

of our wooll they make and die kerſies, French- #» fraun- 
adowes, broade clothes, and cappes beyonde ſea CN 
and brynge them hethento be ſold againe : where- with or 
in I pray you note what they doe : they make üs and on our 
pay at the ende for our owne ſtuffe againe. Yea, s. 


for the ſtrangers cuſtom for their workmanſhippe, 


and colours, and laſtely for the ſeconde cuſtome 


in the retourne of the wares into the Realme 
again: whereas by working the ſame within the 
Realme, our owne men ſhould be ſet a worke ar 
the charges of ſtraungers, the cuſtoms ſhould be 
borne all by ſtraungers to the Queene, and the 
cleare 9 remaine within the Realme. 


* 2 If 


. A Briefe Conceipte 

Knight. If yee ponder ſuch thinges and, other, which Ml cult: 

goeth ouer ſea yerely from vs for the ſame, yee ſuch 

ſpeake to litle by as much againe, but one thinge It 

I haue marked that albeit it is true, that though prof 

ſtraungers buy their woll deare and pay twiſe Ml preſ 

cuſtome, that is both at going out of the woll, well 

and when it retournes in clothes or cappes, yet ſure 

the ſame ſhall be better cheape then that which is it CC 

made within the Realme, whereof that ſhould but 

come, I would faine knowe. | k 

Doftor. Whether it come of our ſloth, or of our charge- Ml p'9! 

able fare or of our idlenes, which we Engliſhmen not 

| vie, percaſe more then other nations, I knowe cure 

Why run” not: yet it were better for vs to paie more to our li that 

Forde wares OWNE countreymen for theſe wares, then to ſtraun- gric 
3 * gers leſſe, for how little gaines ſo euer goeth over, 

them then it is loſt to us cleare, but how much ſo euer the war 

we may dee gaines is that goeth from one of vs to another, it be! 


ſame made 


here, and 1s all ſaued with in the realme: and a like rea- hee! 


deere beet fon as you make now here, once a book ſeller ? 
for vs to buy made mee when I aſked him why, we had not [ 


our owne 


though they White and browne paper made within the realme 

were dearer. aſwell as they had made beyond the fea ? Then 

he anſwered mee that there was paper made 2 

while within the realme. At the laſt the man 

percelued that made it that he could not forthe his 

paper as good cheape as it came beyond the fea, 

and ſo he was forced to lay downe making of 

paper and no blame in the man, for men will 

geve neuer the more for his paper becauſe it was 
made here: but I would eyther haue the 

ſtaied from comming in, or ſo burdened with 

cuſtome : that by that time it came hether, our 

men mighte aforde their paper better cheape, then 

2 might do theires, the cuſtomes conſi- 

i dered. „5 72 

| Wo There ye ſpeake a thinge that the Queenes At- 

© tourney would not agree unto, for if ſuch wart 

were made within the Realme, then the _— 

| : Cuſtome 
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cuſtome ſhould be leſſe by reaſon that little or no 
ſuch wares ſhould come from beyond the Sea. 

If the Queeges Attourney did regard, as well the Do. 
profite that ſhould come after: as that which is | 
preſent afore the eyes, hee would agree to this 
well inough, for by this meanes ineſtimable trea+ The mot | 
ſure ſhould be ſaued within the realme, and then vniverſ: 
it could not growe to the profite of the ſubiects gern. 
but it mult needes growe alſo to the profite of the e then ſhore 
queene, for the wealth of the ſubjectes, is the fer r 
profit of the queen: and in mine opinion they doe 
not beſte provide for her graces profite, that pro- 
cureth' qnely a preſente commoditie: but rather *+ 
that commodity that may longeſt endure without 
griefe of her ſubjects. 

You would haue a lawe made, that no ſuch Knight, 
wars ſhould be brought from beyond the ſea, to 
be ſoulde heere, of ſuch things as could be made 
heere, as wel as there. 3 

Tea forſooth, fo would I wiſhe. Dog. 

I was once in a parlyament, when ſuch a thynge Knight. 
was mooued, but onely for cappes, that none 
made beyond ſea ſhould be ſould heere within the 
realme, and then it was aunſwered by agreat wiſe ben 
man, that it was to bee feared leaſt it touched the dor touch 
league made betweene the Princes Highneſſe, and m unh 
ſome forraigne Prince: what thinke you then would oi other Pryn- 
haue been ſaid, if yee would haue moued a law 
to be made of our wooll, our tynne, our led, 
= hydes, beyond ſea, ſhould haue been ſould 

eere. 
J cannot tell whether that ſhould touch the Dome 
league or no, nor whether any ſuch - league be: 
but I ſay to you that I think it a maruaylous league 
that ſhoulde let us to make lawes to binde our 
owne ſubjects that might be profitable to them: 
and if their were any ſuch league I had leaver it No lexgue ® 
were -broken then kept, which being broken rig chat is 
ſhoulde doe us good, and being kept ſhould doe den for the 


* d ſuppoſe that when wee enter any — 


league 


3 
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Knight. 


Poftor. // Yet ſhould, they be enforced rather to diffolu 


*  biere, tallow, butter, cheeſe, pewter veſſell &c. 


A worthy 
example to 
be followed 
in vſing of 
ſtraungers. 


A Briefe Conceipte 
league the ſame is ment to be for our weale; and 
not for our hinderaunce, wherefore that lou 
would not be eſteemed that might hinder our 
commonweale. : 

What if they would make a like lawe bey lade 
the ſea, that wares made within this realme ſhould 
not bee ſoulde there, as they made of late, when 
wee deuiſed a lawe that no wynes ſhoulde bee 
caried heather in ſtraungers bottomes. | 


vent 2 
that th 
Cheſte 
good 

doing 
orange 
would 
berries 
chauns 
plets, 

have 1 


had W 


their law than we ours, for our ſtuffe is neceſſary 
for them that is made here, as cloth, leather, 


Theirs be to us more to ſerue pleaſure then neceſ- 
fity : as tables, cardes, perfumed gloues, glaſſes, 
gally pots, dyalls, orenges, pippens, and cheries: 
yea their chiefe commodities might be better 
ſpared of vs, then retayned of them, as wynes, 
ſilkes, ſpices, yron, and ſalt. I would to God 
we woulde followe but the example of a Poore 
hauen towne that I heard of it to do of late: here 


in the marches of Wales, called Carmarthen; 
| when there came a certayne veſſell thether out of 


England all laden with appells, which aforetime 
was wont to brynge them good corne, the towne 
commaunded that nonne ſhould buy the ſayd 
appells upon a great payne, and ſo the bote ſtoode 


ſo long in the hauen without ſale or vent till tbe 


appells were putrified and loſt. And when the 


owner demaunded of the Bayliffe of the towne, 
why he had ſtayed his ſale and vent, the Bayliffe 
anſwered againe, that the ſayd veſſell came thether 

to fetch the beſt wares they had in the countrey, 


as fryzes, brode clothes, and wooll: and in 


ſteede thereof, hee ſhould leave them in their 


countrey but appells, that ſhould be ſpent and 
waſted in leſſe than a weeke. 


unto us corne or malte as yee were wont to doe, 
whereof the countrey hath neede, and yee ſhall be 
welcome at all W and yee hall” haue free 

| | | vent 


And ſayd bring 
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vent and ſale thereof in our porte: thinke yee 
that the cities of London, Southampton, Briſtowe, 

Cheſter and other moe, might they not learne a 
good leſſon of this poore Welch towne in this 
doing? Might not they ſay when ſhippes full of 
oranges, pippens, or cheries come in, that if they 
would again take plumes, damozins, and ſtraw- 
berries for them, they ſhoulde haue free ex- 
chaunge: and when they bring in glaſſes, pup- 


zr I Plets, rattles, and ſuch like thinges, they ſhould 
= have my trifles for them, if any ſuch were to bee 
Ke. bad within this realme, as there bee many, but 
aff if they. come for our woolles for our clothes, 


kerſeyes, corne, tinne, leede, yea our golde, 


vs and ſiluer, and ſuch ſubſtantiall and neceſſary 
ter thinges: let them bringe in againe, flaxe, tarre, 
es. Noyles, fyſhe, and ſuch like. And not to vie 
od them as men doe little children, geeue them an 

_ oappell for the beſt jewell that they have about 


them. Aud thus wee are empoueriſhed of our 
treaſure, and chiefe commodity, and cannot per- 
ceaue it, ſuch is the fineneſſe of ſtraungers wits 
and the groſenes of ours, yet it were more tolle- 
rable if wee did no more but cheariſhe their de- 
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what harme 


paſt deuiſed our ſelues many other wayes, to our might have 


owne impoveriſhment, and to exhauſt our trea- sone t 
| | Ws F the altera- 
jure. And now I muſt come to that thynge that tion of it. 


you (brother Mercer) touched afore, which I take 
to be the chiefe cauſe of all this dearth of thinges 
(in compariſon ef former times) and of the ma- 
nifeſt impoueriſhinge of the Realme, and might 
in ſhort- time haue been the deſtruction of the 
| MW fame, if it had not bene the rather remedied, 
dhat is, the baſing or rather the corrupting of our 
coyne, and ' treaſure, whereby we deuiſed a way 
for the ſtraungers not only to buy our gold and 
ſiluer for braſſe, and to exhauſt this Realme of 
treaſure : but alſo to buy our chiefe commodities 
in maner for nought, yet it was r he 


n, 
of 
je 
r uiſes that be ſtraungers: but we haue in times Of the coyne, 
e 
e 
e 
3 
e 
r 
} 
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A Briefe Concerpte 

' ſhould haue bene a meane not onely to bring our 
treaſure home, but to bring much of theirs: but 
the experience playnely declared the contrary, ſo 


3 


that it were but a very dullerdes parte now to be 
in any doubt thereof. | 
Kage. 


Forſooth and ſuch a dullerd am I in deede, that 
I cannot perceave what, hinderaunce it ſhould be 
to the Realme to haue this mettal more then that 
(for our coyne) ſeeing the coyne is but a token to 
goe from man to man, and when it is ſtricken 
with the Princes ſeale to be currant : what ma- 
keth it the matter what mettal it be made of: 
yea, though it were but leather, or paper. 

You ſay but as moſt ſorte of men doe ſay, and 
they be farre wide from the truth, as men that 

do not conſider the thinge growndly : for by that 
reaſon. God would neuer ſend dearth among vs, 


but the Prince might quickely remedy it. As if 
corne were at a crowne a buſhell, the Prince 


might prouide crownes ynough fox himſelfe and 


alſo his ſubje&s made of braſſe to pay for.the 


ſame, and ſo to make it as eaſy for him and his 
ſubjects to pay a crowne of ſuch mettall for a 
buſhell, as it ſhould be for them now to pay a 


penny for the ſame: and as the price of corne 


doth rife, the Prince might rayſe the eſtimation 


of his coyne after the rate, and ſo keepe the coyne 


always at one eſtate in deede though in name it 
ſhoulde ſeeme to riſe. As for example, ſuppoſe 


wheate this yeare to be at a grot a buſhell, and 


the next yeare at two grotes, the Prince might 
to be called viii. d. and if the 
buſhell roſe to xii. d. the buſhel, he might rayſe 


the eſtate of the grote to xii. d. and ſo whether it 


were by makinge of coyne of other mettalles then 
be of price receaued amonge all men, or by en- 
2 the price of the olde coyne made in met - 
talles of eſtimation, the Prince might if your rea- 
fon were true, keep alwaies not onely. corne, 
but alſo all other victaylles and neceſſaries for 
& 5 | mans 


mans life, alwayes at-ene-price in deede, though 
in terme they ſhould vary: but yee may ſce day- 
ly by experience the contrary, hereunto, for when 
God ſendeth dearth either of corne or of other 
things, there. is neither Emperor nor King can 
help it, which they would gladly doe if they 


might, as wel for their own eaſe, as for their ſub- 
jects, and might ſoone doe it if your reaſon afore 


touched might take place: that is, if either they 

might make coine of what eſtimation they would, 
of vile mettalles: or els enhaunſe the value of coines 
made in mettalls of price, to what ſome they 


. would. Yet a man at the firſt bluſh woulde thinke 


that a Prince in his Realme might doe this eaſily, 
and make what coyne he would to be currant 
and of what eſtimation it pleaſed him, but he 
that ſo thinketh marketh but the termes, and not 


man made no differaunee betwene vi. grotes tha 


made an ownce of ſiluer, and xii grotes that made not the 
in all but an ownce of ſiluer, by the grote of the ue. 
firſte ſorte, the ſixth parte of an ownce, and by 


a grote of the other ſorte is the twelfth parte of an 
once of ſiluer vnderſtanded, and ſo there muſt 
be as much difference betwene the one grote and 
the other, as is betwene two and one, the whole 
thinge and the halfe: though either of both de 
called but under one name, that is a grote, we 


muſt conſider though gold and ſiluer be the met- 


tals commonly wherein the coyne is ſtrycken to 
bee the tokens for exchaunge of thinges betwene 
man and man: yet it is the wares that are neceſ- 
ſary for mans vſe, that are exchaunged in deede, 
vnder the outward name of the coyne, and it is 
the raritie and plenty of ſuch wares, that makes 


the price thereof hier or baſer. And becauſe it 


were very combrous and chargeable to cary ſo 
much of the wares that we haue abundance of, to 
exchaunge for the wares that we want, alwayes 
both for the weight of our wares, and alſo m 
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The ſub- 


ſtaunce and 


the thinges that are underſtanded by them, as if a quantity is 


t eſteemed in 


| A Brieſe Conccipte 
that they could not be caried ſo farre without pe- 
riſhing of the ſame, nor proporcioned ſo even, 


66 


as they ſhould be always, neither more or leſſe 
brought of our wares, then were equiualent with 


other wares that we receiue, therefore were the 


mettals of golde and filuer deuiſed, as wares of 


Arifto, Ib. 5. little weight moſt in value, and leaft combrous 


— ne to carie: and leaſt ſubject to detriment or hurt in 


neceſſity of the cariage thereof, and may be cut and deuided 


mutual traf - 


fave and in moſt pieces and portions, without any loſſe, to 
commodity be as the meane in wares to exchaunge all other 


of exchang 


made coyne Wares by. And if the thynge were to be new 


tobe deviſed. deuiſed, neceſſity would cauſe vs to deuiſe the 
Homm.F. ſame way againe. For put the caſe there were 
ee no vie of money among us, but onely exchaunge 
tine Li. 1. of wares, for wares : as fometimes I do reade 
hath ben ; we might at a titne haue ſuch plenty 
of thinges in our Realme, as for example of corn, 


wolles, and felles, cheeſe, and butter, and fuch 


other commodities as were ſufficient for vs, and 
there ſhoulde remayne with us ſuch great ſtore, 
that wee could not ſpend it in our needes, nor 
keepe it longe without periſhing, woulde not we 
be glad to exchaunge that abundance of thinges, 


that could not abyde the longe keeping: for ſuch 


| wares that would abyde the keeping, which we 


— 


ſitie of the ſame ſhould happen among us? Yea 
verely we would ſtudie to haue in that exchaunge 
ſuch wares as would go in leaſt romth and conti- 


nue longeſt without periſhing, and be caried to. 


and fro with leaſt charge, and be moſt currant at 
Why gold all times: and at all places. Is not golde and 
were the filuer, the thinges that be moſt of that ſorte: I 
—— meane moſt of value, moſt light to be caried, long- 
coine to bee eſt able to abide the keeping: apteſt to receiue any 
Leben in. forme, marke, and moſt currant in all places: 
and moſt eaſelie deuided into many pieces with- 
out loſſe of the ſtuffte. In ſome of theſe poyntes 


might exchaunge agayne for ſuch wares, as I re. 
hearſed, or any other as neceflary : when ſcar- 


I confeſſe precious ſtones do excell ſiluer or yet 
golde, as in value or lightneſſe of carriage, but 
then they may not bee deuided without periſhing 
of che ſubſtaunce, nor put agayne together, after 
they be ones diuided, nor many of them abyde ſo 
many daungers without periſhing of the matter, 
nor yet receiue any marke or ſtampe eaſely, nor 
be ſo vniverſally eſteemed : therefore they be not 
ſo meete for inſtruments of exchaunge, as ſiluer 
and golde be, or els they for their pieces and 
lightneſſe of cariage might be. And beeauſe 
golde and filuer haue all theſe commodities in 
them, they are choſen by common aſſent of all 
the world, that is knowen to be of any ciuility, rs 
to be inſtruments of exchaunge, to meaſure all 


things by, moſt>apte to be either caried farre or 


kept in ſtore, to receiue for thinges, whereof we 
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haue abundance, and to purchaſe by them — 


other thinges which wee lacke, when and wher 


we haue moſt neede. As for example, if — 
were no coyne currant, but exchaunge of things as 


1 fayd ſometime there was: ſet this caſe, that a 


man had as much corne in one yere as he could 
not well ſpend in his houſe in foure yeares after, 
and. perceiued that hee mighte not keepe it ſo 
longe, or till a deare or ſkarce yeare ſhoulde come, 


and if he did, much of it ſhoulde-periſh or all: 


were it not wiſedome for him then to exchaunge the 
ouerplus of that corne, for ſame other ware that 
might be longer kept, without daunger of waſt, 
or deminithing, for the which he might at all 


times haue either corne againe at his neede, or 


ſome other neceſſarie thing? Leas no doubt, if 
there were no uſe of ſiluer or golde he would haue 
tinne, braſſe, or leadde or ſuch other like thing 
that vould abide the keeping with Jeaſt detriment, 
and would deſire to haue that thing moſt, that 


vVere in leaſt weight, moſt in value, and in lealt 
. - TIN 2 and moſt uni- 


uerſally 
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uerſally received, where in golde and a ver ex 
celles all other mettalles. 


then other. 
Doctor. No doubt their excellencie 1 . 19 


both in pleaſure, and vie partely the raritie of 


them. 
Knight. What be theſe qualities? If yee pray vie the 
\.__ * golde for his weight or pliablenes, led doth excel 
it in theſe pointes, if yee commend. his colour; 
ſiluer by many mens iudgementes (whoſe colour 


reſembleth the day light for his clereneſſe) paſſeth 


him. And herroldes preferres it in armes: be- 
cauſe it is furtheſt of ſeene in the fielde, nor neuer 
ſeemes other colour but his owne, be it neuer ſo 
farre of: where al other ſhall ſeeme blacke farre 
of, and ſo looſe the ſtrengthe of their owne. 
As much as the led approcheth the gold in that 
pointe, I ſpeake of weight and pliablenes, it is 
caſt behinde it in other qualities farre more com- 
mendable, as in colour it either paſſeth ſiluer by 
ſome other mens iudgmentes, becauſe it reſembles 
the colour of the celeſtiall bodies, as the ſunne 
and ſtarres being the moſt excellent thinges that 


Doctor. 


Why golde commeth vnder the view of the bodelie ſences of 


and ſiluer are 
eſtemed a- 


man, or it is equivalent to it: in armes 1 know 


fore alt not how much it is eſteemed, well I wote Princes 
blaſe their armes moſt with that colour, whether 
it bee for excellency of the ſame, or for that they 
loue the mettall it is made of ſo wel, I cannot 
R tel: but now to eſteeme theyr other qualities, 


golde is neuer waſted nor conſumed by fier: yea, 
the more it is burned, the more puerer it is; 
which ye can ſay of none other metalles. Then 
it weares not leſſe by occupying, it defileth not 
the thing it toucheth, as ſiluer doth, with which 


ye may draw lynes, which is a declaration that 


the ſtuffe falleth away, albeit wryters: do maruel 
that ic ſhould. draw ſo blacke a line, being of 


that brightnes and colour it ſelfe. Then there is 
e 3 


What makes theſe mettalles to be of more value | 
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o ruſt, nor ſcurfe that deminiſheth the goodnes 
xr waſteth the ſubſtaunce of gold: it abides the 
frearing, and licours of ſalt and vinegar without 
damage, which weareth any other thing; it 
needes no fier, ere it be made gold as others re- 
quire, it is golde as ſoone as it is founde, it is 
drawen without woll as it were woll, it is eaſely 
ſpred in leaues of marueilous thinnes: ye may 


cel Nadorne or guild any other mettals with it, yea 
r; tones and timber: it is alſo nothinge inferiour 
ur Win commodity of makyng veſſels or other in- 
th Mitrumences to ſiluer, but rather puerer, cleaner, 


and more ſweete to keep any liquor in. Next | 
him approcheth ſiluer in commendations, as in 1 
cleanes, beauty, ſweetnes, and brightnes. And : | 
it ſerues not onely to make veſlels and other in- i 
ſtruments, but it is alſo ſponne, but not without 4 = 


at woll, as gold may bee, though they could not 
is Mido: it afore time, but with gold onely, as I have 
1 MWhcarde, Church Veſtures were made onely of 
y gold then, and now of late of this ſiluer being 
es ſpon with ſilke and guilte, they counterfeit the 
1e | old exceſſe of clothe of gold and tyſſue. NoW 


to ſpeake of other mettals, yee ſee what uſes they 
ſerue for, whych if theſe were away, ſhould be 
more eſteemed. Then I toulde you the raritye 
commends the ſayd mettals of gold and ſiluer, 
yet more then this: for as they do excel in qua- 
lities, fo Dame Nature ſeemes to haue laied them 
up a further warde, then her other giftes, to 
ſhew vs that all fayre things be rare, and that the 
fayreſt thinges as they be hardeſt to be attayned, 
ſo they be moſt to be eſteemed, . If a glaſſe (as 
Eraſmus ſayth wel) were as rare as ſiluer, it 
ſhould be as deare as ſiluer, and not without „„ 
cauſe : who could glaſe a window with filuer, ſo 1 | 
as he might keepe out the iniury of the weather, and 
yet neuertheleſſe receiue the commodity of the 
light through the ſame to his houſe, as with glaſſe _ 

| | might 


FFF 
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might: and fo I might commend other thing mark 

for their vſe afore gold or ſilver, as iron and the 

ſteele, with whom yee make better tooles ſo whert 

many neceſlary vſes, then golde or ſiluer, but fo pop! 

the uſes that we talke of, ſiluer and golde de ing at 

clearly excell all other mettals. I paſſe over tim {Mine n 

matter: thus haue I ſhewed ſome reaſon why theſt I tayne 

mettals of gold and ſiluer are growen in eſtima· ¶ mark 

hh tion aboue other, 7 ent 
Knight, Why doe Kynges and Prynces ſtricke theft doub 
mettalles, and other with a coyne, but becauſe they ¶ temp 

would haue that coyne of what value ſo ever it I balfe 

| be, to beare the eſtate that the coine /pretendeth, the b 

u ee Which they did in vaine, if they could make de ff "Vie 
and ver mettal that beares that, to be neither better ne 2s I. 
vere coyned. worſe in eſtimation ? Then I had as liefe hau I then 
ſmal gadds, or plats of filver and gold, with. Piece: 

out any coyne at al, to go abroade from - man ene p 

ban. to man for exchaunge. — Is ler 
"Surely the time was ſo (euen among the Ro they! 
maynes, when neither braſſe, ſiluer nor golde cuſto! 

was coined : ) but were eſteemed only by the the fu 
weight. And thereof to this day remaynet I lol 

Plini, . theſe vocables of coynes, as Libra, Pondo, Di. Certet 
33, Cap. 3- pondins, as Solidus, Denarius, Wordes of ere 
| weightes, that afterward were geuen to coyne bredt 
Sometime Pretending the fame weights. A lſo the common ſame, 
8 officers, that waighed theſe rude mettals were did | 
were weigh- Called Libri 8, whereof we haue mencione are, 
— made in the Ciuil Lawe : but becauſe in great their 
trafficque and aſſembly of buyers, and ſuch, f nell. 

e. g. . Was tedious to tary for the weighing theſe me · Ente 
ralles and trying, it was thought goode that the I fring 

Princes ſhould ftrike thoſe mettals with ſeueri I bredt 
markes, for the variety of the weights they were bee, 

of co aſſure the Receiuor, the ſame to be no leſſe il ©? ha 

then the weight it pretended. As for playnet befor 
example, they ſtrake the pound weight with the a 


males ef the pound, andthe ounce with th 
f ee 
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mark of the ounce, and ſo after the variety of 
the weights of other pieces variable markes: 
whereby began the names of coynes, ſo that the 
people needed not to be troubled with the weigh - 
ing and try inge of euery piece, being aſſured by 
the marke of the Prynce, that euery piece con- 
tayned the weight that was ſignyfied by the 
marke ſet on euery one: the Prynces credite 
was then then ſuch amonge their ſubjects as they 
doubted nothing therein. As ſoone as they at- 
tempted to doe otherwiſe, that is, to marke the 
halfe pound with the marke of the pound, and 
the halfe ounce with the marke of the ounce, a 
while their credite made thoſe coines currant, 
2s I read among the Romaynes praftized more 
then once, but aſſoone as it was eſpied, the two 
pieces of halfe pounds went no farther then the 
one piece of a whole pound went before. And 
at length, as much as they wonne at the firſt, 
they loſt at the laſt in payment of their rentes, 


* 
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cuſtomes, and duties. (And ſo the neerer caſt, What loge 


the further from the weſt. And they conſequent- 
ly loft their credite, much like as I baue knowne 
certen townes in England to haue done which 
were wonte to make their clothes of a certayne 
bredth and length, and to ſet their ſeales to the 
ſame, while they kept the rate truly, ſtraungers 
did but looke on the ſeale, and receaue their 
ware, whereby theſe townes had great vent of 
their clothes, and conſequently. proſpered very 
well. Afterward ſome in thoſe townes not con- 
tented with reaſonable gaynes continuall, and de- 
firing more. Deuiſed clothes of leſſe length, 


bredth, and goodneſſe then they were wont to 
bee, and yet by the commendacion of the ſcale 
to haue as much money for the ſame as they had 
before for good clothes, and for a time they 

gat much, and ſo abaſed the credite of their pre- 
deceſſors to their ſinguler luker, which was re- 


1 


commeth of — 
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compenced with the loſſe of their poſterity. ''Fq 
after theſe clothes were founde faulty, for all thei 


ſeales, they were not onely neuer the better truſt 
ed, but much leſſe for their ſeale: yea, though 


their clothes were well made; for when their vn. 


truth and falſhood was eſpied, then no mai 


would buy their clothes, till they were enſearch 
ed and unfoulded, regarding nothing the ſeale: 
and yet becauſe they founde them vntrue in ſome 
parte, they miſtruſted them in other: and ſo 
would geue leſſe for thoſe clothes then for an 
other like hauing no ſeales to the fame, whereby 


the credite of the ſaid townes was loſt, and the 
townes vtterly decaied, Did yee not fee, that 


our coyne was diſcredited immediately vponthe 


| alteration of it, in the late yeares of King Henry 


the Eight, ſpecially among ſtraungers, which 
euer before deſired to ſerue vs afore all other na- 


tions, at all our needes, for the goodnes of our 
coyne. And then they would let vs haue nothing 
from them, but onely for our commodities, 2 


_ wool, felles, tallow, butter, cheeſe, tin, and 


What do 
ſtraungers 
fend vs for 
our treaſure 
and choice 
commodi- 
ties, 


| our coyne was baſed and altered: 


ledde, and where before time, they were want ta 


bring vs for the ſame, either good golde or ſiluer, 
or els as neceſſary commodities agayne, then 
they ſent us either ſuch trifles, as I ſpake of be- 
fore: as glaſſes, gally pots, tennice balles, pa- 
pers, gyrdles, brouches, buttons, dyalls, and 
ſuch light ware, that ſtandeth them in no charge 
or uſe, or els (if it be true that I haue heard) 


and as I tolde you in your eare before, they ſent 


us braſſe for ovr treaſure of golde and ſiluer, and 
for our ſayd commodities, I warrant you yes ſaw 
no golde nor ſiluer brought over vnto vs, as it 
was before vſed, and no maruayle : to what pur- 
poſe ſnould they bring ſiluer or gold thither, 
whereas the ſame was not eſteemed? Therefore | 
haue heard ſay for a truth, and J beleeue it the 
rather to bee true, becauſe it is likely, that after 
ſtraungers 
- counter- 


will go where it is moſt eſteemed, 
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couterfayted our coyne, and found the meanes to 
haue great maſſes of that tranſported hether, and 
here vttered it wel for our olde golde and ſiluer, as 


alſo for our chiefe commodities, which thinge I 


reporte mee vnto you what inconuenience it might 
bring vnto this Realme, if it were ſuffered in a 
a ſmall compaſſe of time. / ==» 1 
There be Searchers that might let that matter Knight -- 
well ynough, if they be true, both for ſtaying of 
ſuch falſe coine to come in, and of our olde coyne 
to goe forth. 42449 I SER 
ſayd ſo to the man that tolde mee the ſame Doctor. 
tale that I tolde you even now. And he aunſwered ,, ou 
me, there were many wayes to deceaue the Search- cle coyne 


may 


ers, if they were neuer ſo true, as by putting of nannte, 


the ſayde coyne in their ſhippes balaſt, or in ndthe 


ince or 


ſome veſſelles of wyne, or other lyquor, tranſ- ber offcere 
ported either vnto us or from vs.: then euery not «7 a 
creake in thys Realme hath not Searchers : And ** © 
if they had, they bee not ſuch ſaintes as woulde eren 
not be corrupted for money. Beſides this, was way to 
there not made proclamations that the olde coyne, our trealale. 
ſpecially of golde, ſhould not be currant here 

aboue ſuch a price: was not] that the redieſt way 

to dryue a way our golde from us? Euery thing 
therefore 


our treaſure went ouer in heapes. : 

TI belecue well, that theſe were meanes to ex- Kolb. 
hauſt the old treaſure from us, which yee haue 
reiected: but how it ſnould make euery thing ſo 
deare, among our ſelues ſince that tyme (as yee 
ſayd it doth) I cannot yet perceaue the reaſon. 

Why? Doe yee not perceiue, that by reaſon Doaor. 
hereof, ' wee payed dearer preſently for ' every 
thing that we haue from beyonde the ſea, then we 
were wont to doe before. IG YARD ee OO 

That cannot be denyed. 5 2 mon 7-0 | Knight, lee 


By howe much thinke you? i 97408 ann Doctor. 
of thinges. Knight. 


the thirde parte well in all maner 
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TLocter. 


Knight. 1 


Doctor. 


Why 
thinges 


within the 
Realme 
ſhould be ſo 


deare, 


Knight, 


Knight. 


Doctor. 


Knight, 


Doctor. 


Some had 
gay nes by 
by the al- 
teration (f 
the coyne. 


Kaight, _ 


a greater loſfe hereby, then theſe men had on. 
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Muſt not they that buy deare ſell deare agayne 


heyy wares ?- 
That. is true, if they intend to thriue : for he 


that ſelleth good cheape, and buyeth deare, ſhall . 


neuer thriue. 
Yee haue your ſelfe declared the reaſon why 


things within the Realme proued after, that 


time ſo deare : for we muſt buy deare all things 
bought from beyond the ſea, and therefore wee 
muſt ſell agayne as deare our thinges, or els wee 
make ill bargaynes for our ſelues. 
that reaſon maketh it plaine, yet the experience of 
the thing maketh it playner: for where yee lay 
that every thinge bought beyond the ſea, is 


commonly dearer by the third parte then it was: 


doe yee not ſce the ſame proportion reiſed in our 


wares, if it be not more? 
What loſſe haue wee by this, when wee ſel 


our commodities as deare as we buy others. 

I graunt to one forte of men, I accompt it no 
loſſe, yea to ſome other a gaine more then any 
loſſe, and yet to ſome other ſorte a greater loſſe 
then it is profit to the other, yea generally to the 


vtter empoueriſhing of the realme, and weaking 


of the Queenes Maieſtic's power exceedingly. 

I pray you what be thoſe ſortes that ye meane. 
And firſt of thoſe that ye thinke ſhould haue no 
loſſe hereby. 

I meane all theſe that lives by buylog ind! fa. 
ling, for as they buy deare they ſell thereafter. '/ 
i 67; Pip is the next ſorte that ye lay w_ win 

y. it | 

Mary all ſuch as haue taking; or armes d in | Wor 
owne manurance at the olde rent; for wher: they 
pay after the olde rate, they ſell after the newe, 


that is, they pay for theyr land good chere, and 


ſell all things growing thereof deare. | 
What ſorte is that which yee ſayde ſhould haue 


It 


And though 
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It is all Noblemen, Gentlemen and all other Doctor. 


that lyue either by a ſtented rent or ſtypend, or 
do not mannure the ground, or doe occupye no 
buying or ſelling. £ | 


I pray you peruſe theſe ſortes as ye did the Knight. 


other, one. by one, and by courſe. 


I will gladly, firſt the Noblemen and Gentle- Dogo. 


men live for the moſt parte on the yerely reuenues jg; by 


a 
the 


of their lands and fees geuen them of the Prince. #{tcration of 


coyne. 


Then ye know he that may ſpende now by ſuch re- 
uenues and fees CCC. li. a yere may not keepe no 
better port then his father, or any other before 
him, that could ſpend but nigh CC. li. and ſo ye 


may perceiue, it is a great abatement of a mans 


countenance to take away the thirde parte of his 
liuing, and therefore Gentlemen do ſtudy ſo much 
the increaſe of theyr landes and enhaunſing of theire 
rentes, and to take fearmes and paſtures to their 
owne handes as yee ſee they doe, and all to ſeeke 
to mainteine their countenaunces as their predeceſ- 
ſors did, and yet they came ſhorte therein. Some 
other ſeeing the charges of houfehold encreaſe ſo 


much, as by no prouiſion they can make, it can 


be holpen : geue ouer theyr houſeholdes and get 
them chambers in London or aboute the courte, 
and there ſpende their time ſome of them with a 
ſeruaunt or two, where he was wont to keepe thir- 
ty or forty perſons daily in his houſe, and to doe 
good in the countrey, in keeping good order and 
rule among his neighbors. The other ſorte be even 
ſeruingmen, and men of warre that hauing but 
their olde ſtented wages, cannot finde themſelves 
therewith : as they might afore time, without ra- 
uin or ſpoile. As ye know xii. d. a day now will 
not go ſo far as viit pence would afore time. And 


therefore yee haue men ſo cuill willing to ſerue the 


Prince now a dayies from that they were wont to 
bee. Alſo where xl. ſhillinges: a yere was honeſt 
wages for a yeoman afore this time, and xx: pence 

ap F a weeke 


Knight. 


Doctor. 


Of exceſſe 
in apparell 


and fare. 
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a weeke borde wages was ſufficient : now double 
as much will ſkante beare their charge. 
That is longe of theyr exceſſe, aſwell in appa- 


rel as in fare, for now a dayes ſeruingmen go more 


coſtely in apparel], and look to fare more deintely 


then their maſters were wont to do in times paſt: 


No doubt that is one great cauſe of the greater 
charge of houſehold. For I know when a ſeruing 
man was content to go in a Kendal coate in ſom- 
mer, and a friſe cote in winter; and with a plaine 


white hoſe made meete for his body: and with a 
piece of biefe or ſome other diſhe of ſodde meate. 


all the weeke lorige : now .he will looke to haue 
at the leaſt for ſommer a coat of the fineſt cloth 
that may bee gotten for money, and his hoſen of 


the fineſt kerſey, and that of ſome ſtraunge die, 


as Flaunders die or French puke, that a Prince or 
great Lord can weare no finer, if he weare cloth. 


Then their coates ſhal be garded cut and ſtitched, 


and the breeches of their hoſe ſo drawen with ſilke, 


that the workmanſhippe wall far paſſe the price of 


the ſtuffe : and this thing is not reſtrained as it 
ſhould be, but rather cheriſhed of the Maiſters, one 
ſtriving with the other, who may bee moſt proude 
and whoſe retinue may go moſt lauiſh and gay 
for a time of ſhowe, whereas through ſuch exceſſe 
they are fayne all the reſt af the yere to keepe the 
fewer ſeruauntes. And ſo in exceſſe of meates they 
fare at ſome times in the yeare, that in the whole 
yeare after they keepe either no houſes at all, or if 
they do it ſhall be very ſmall : like exceſſes as well 
in apparel as in fare were uſed in Rome a little be- 
fore the declination of the Empyre, ſo as wiſe 
men haue thought it was occaſion of the decay 
thereof. And therefore Cato and diuerſe wiſe ſe- 
natours at that time, would haue had lawes made 
for reſtrainte of fuch exceſſes, and for that through 
the inſolence of ſome, that maintained the contra» 
ry, the ſame were not duly executed, much pride 


enſued there: and of pride diuiſion: and through 


deuiſion 


geuiſion 
pra) G 
ample, 
where 1 


of al th 


of a fiel 
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ther 1n 
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ſted © 
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geuiſion vtter deſolation of the Commonweale. 1 
pray God this Realme may beware by that Ex- 
ample, ſpecially London the head of this Empire, 
where ſuch exceſſes (by reaſon the wealth almoſt 
of al this Realme is heaped there vp, as the corne 
of a fielde into a barne) be moſt vſed: for in other 
parties commonly of thys Realme, the law of ne- 
ceſſitie keepes men in good caſe for exceeding ei- 
ther in apparel or fare. I thinke wee were as 
much dread or more of our enemies, when our 
Gentlemen went ſimply, and our Seruingmen 
plainely, without cuts or gards bearing theyr 
heauy ſwordes and buckelers on their thighes in- 
ſted of cuts and gardes, and light daunſing 
ſwordes : and when they rode carying good ſpeares 
in their hands inſtede of white rods, which they 
cary now more like Ladies or Gentlewomen, 
then Men, all which delicacies maketh our Men 
cleane effeminate and without ſtreng tn.. 
We may thanke our longe peace and quiet Koight. 
within the Realm that men be not forced to ride 
ſo ſtrong. It was a troblous world as well within 
the Realme as without, when men went and rode 
2s you do ſpeake. ':  /. .':; 7 
What can you tell, what time or how ſone ſuch Doctor. 
a worlde ma / come againe, wiſe men do ſay, that 
in peace men moſt Jooke and prouide for warre, 
and in warre again for peace. If men might be [ore 
alwaies ſure of peace, then needed no man to keepe ware. 
men at all. But ſith it is otherwiſe, and that the 
iniquitie of men is ſuch, as they cannot bee longe 
withoute warre and that wee recken here in Eng- 
land our chiefe ſtrength to be in our ſeruingmen 
and yeomen, it were wiſedome to exerciſe them in 
tyme of peace ſomwhat with ſuch apparell, fare 
and hardenes, as they muſt needes ſuſtayne in time 
of warre, then the ſame ſhal be no nouelty to them 
when they come to it: and their bodies ſhall bo 
ſtronge and harder to beare that, that they were 
ſomewhat accuſtomed withall afore. Let N 
ä | 1 
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that I ſay, be of no credite : if delicacy and terider 
nes was not the moſt occaſion of the ſubduing of 
the greateſt Empires that were. 

Knight, Surely ye ſay very well and that which ſoundet 
to good reaſon. I muſt needes alowe that I have 
found true myſelf, for my men 'are ſo tenderly 
vſed in time of peace, that they cannot away with 
any heauy armour in time of warre, but either 
ſhirts of maile or coates of linnen ragges, which 
at a ſhotte may perhaps deceiue us. Then what 
ſaye you by our buildinges that wee haue here in 
Englande of late dayes, farre more exceſſiue then 
at any time heretofore. Doth not that impouegiſh 
the Realme and cauſe men to keepe leſſe houſes. 

Dottor. I fay that all theſe thinges be tokens of orna- 
mentes of peace, and that no doubt is cauſe of leſſe 
houſholdes: ſith the buildings and trimming of thoſe 
houſes ſpendes away that, that ſhould be other- 

_ wiſe ſpent in houſhold, But it doth not empoueriſh 
the Realme at all, for all the expences of build- 
ings, for the moſt part is ſpent amonges ourſelues 
and amonges . our neighbours and. countreymen. 

Ofexceſſe in As amonges Carpenters, Maſons, and Labourers, 

darkäng. except men will fall to guilding or peinting of 
theſe Houſes. For in that much treaſure may be 
ſpent, and to no vſe. Allo the areſes, verderers, 
and tapiſtry workes wherewith they bee hanged 
commonly, conueith.ouer into Flaunders and other 
ſtraunge countreyes (where they be Red from) 
much of our treaſure. 

Knight. Syr, yet I muſt remember you of one thing 

more, which men do ſuppoſe to be a great occa- 
ſion of the ſpending of that treaſure abroade : and 
It is, where there is comen to the Crawne of late 
yeares much lands by reaſon of monaſteries, col- 
leges and chauntres diſſolued, which men ſuppoſe 
| hath been the cauſe two maner of waies, that there 
is leſſe treaſure abroade in the Realme. One is 
| becauſe the reuenues of the ſayd places diſſolued 
. were ſpent in the countrey and 5 
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5 from hand to hande there, for vittaile, eloth and 

deth WM ocher thinges: and now are gone to one place out 

ave of the countrey. Another is that divers men 

erly WM which had any ryches or wealth vttered the ſame, 

vidn to buy perſelles of the ſaid diſſolued lands lying 

ther commodious for them, whereby one way and 
other the whole riches of the countrey is up | 

nat BY awa | 
In Muth it is alſo, that it wringed the countrey Doctor. 
hen i abroade for the time, and had kept it ſo ſtill if the 

il Kinges Maieſty had not diſperſed the ſame lands 
abroad among them in the countrey againe, but 

na- aſter that his Highnes departed with a great deale 

e of thoſe poſſeſſions, part by gift and part by ſale: 

ole I treaſure hath and will encreaſe againe abroad, as 

er. much as euer it was, if it be not letted by other 

ih meanes: ſo that I take that to be no great cauſe 

d- ¶ of the dearth that we haue, for the ſoile is not taken 

es away, but the poſſeſſion thereof is onely transfer- 

n. red from one kinde of perſons to another.. 
8, Then to retourne to the matter of the coine Kaighe, 
of where wee lefte. I haue heard your conceipt how 

be the alteration thereof within our Realme did ſome 

„ men no harme, as buyers and ſellers: ſome other 
dit did good vato, as Farmors that had lande at the 

er olde rent: and ſome other as Gentlemen, men of 

) WW warre, ſeruants, and all other liuing by any rated 

or ſtented rent or ſtipend, were great loſers by it: 

But I heard you ſay it was ſo much withal to-the 

loſſe of the Prince, that it might be to the Brear 

peril of the whole Realme in proceſſe of tim 

meruayle howe it ſhould be ſo, ſor I heard 05 

men ſay, that the Queenes Highneſſe Father did 
winne ineſtimable great ſummes, by We en 

of the coyne. 

So it was for the time, but I likes chat gaynes Doctor. 
to ſuch as men haue when they ſell away their How the al- 
landes, to haue'the greater ſome at- one time, and —— woo 
ver after to loſe the continual increaſe that ſhould ie 


moſt loſſe to 
Er ow the Prince, 
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grow thereof: for you knowe all the treaſure of Ml ;: hape 
this Realme, muſt once in few yeares come toi eight) | 
the Princes handes by one meanes or other, and for the 
from thence ic ſhould goe abrode againe to the ff coynes. 
ſubiefts. As all ſpringes runneth to the ocean ſea, Ml for for 
and out of it are they ſpred abrode agayne then Ml time a! 
as they came into the Kings coffers at the firſt in M Realm 
good mettal, they came forth in ſuch as you have theſe t. 


- heretofore ſeene. And albeit it ſeemeth at the firſt M in anc 
vew to empoueriſhe but the ſubiects onely: at Ml herſed 


length impoueriſheth alſo the Prince: and then if MW that nc 
the Prince ſhould want in time of warre, ſpecially MW comm 
ſufficient treaſure to pay for armor, weapons, ly, if 
tacklings of ſhippes, gunnes, and other artillary MW hould 
neceſlary for the warre, and could by no meanes MW wroug 


haue of the ſubiects wherewith to buy the ſame, finite t 


what caſe ſhould the Realme be in ? Surely in ve- Ma 
ry euill, and therefore theſe coynes and treaſure bee ¶ of ma! 
not without cauſe called of wiſe men, nervi bell. Ml that al 


rum (that is to ſay) the ſynowes of warre. And then 3 


| but to be eſchewed as longe as poſſible may be: 


that is the greateſt daunger that I doe conſider, MW within 
ſhould growe for want of treaſure to the Prince Th 
and the Realme, for though a Prince may haue MW that a 
what coyne he will currant within his Realme, moou 
yet the ſtraungers cannot be compelled to take I v 
them. And I graunt, if men might live within Wl reRio! 
themſelues, alltogether without borowinge of am WM by oc 
other thing outwarde, we might deuiſe what coyne WW lack 
wee would: but ſince we muſt have neede of i theſe « 


other and they of vs, wee muſt frame our things IM they : 


not after our owne phantaſies, but to followe the of liu 


common market of all the worlde, and wee may ſtirre 


not ſet the price of things at our pleaſure, but IM to a c 
follow the price of the vniuerſall market of the warre 


world, J graunt alſo that brafſe hath bene coyned IM ſo as i 
ere this, yea and leather in ſome places. But MW at eu 
euer I reade that that was at an extreme "neede; ¶ occaſi 
which thinge is not to bee followed as an example, MW that t 
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And if our treaſure be farre ſpent and exhauſt (as 


re of it hapened in the later yeares of King Henry the = 
e to cight) I could wiſh that any other order were taken | | | | 
and for the recouery of it, then that deprauing of our 18 
= coynes, which ſerueth the Prince but a litle while, | 
fea, 


for ſome preſent ſhifte, and hindred him a long 
time afterwardes, I am perſwaded that within our 
Realme treaſure might bee ſoone recovered by 
theſe two meanes : firſt if we forbad the bringing 
firſt in andy ſelling of ſo many trifles as I before re- 
at Bl herſed to be brought vs from beyond the ſea, and 
n if that nothing made beyond the ſea of our owne 
ally WW commodities ſhould be ſould heere. And ſecond- 
"ns, ly, if we forbad that none of our commodities 
ary I ould paſſe vnwrought ouer ſea, . which being 
nes — here and ſoulde ouer ſhould bring! in in- 
ne, finite treaſure in ſnorte time. 

e. Mary and there yee bee contrary to the opinions Knight; 
bee of many a great wiſe man, which think it better 
0. that all our wool were ſould ouer ſea vnwrought, 
then any clothiers ſhould be ſet a worke withall 
within this e | 


fires the poore « commons chat bee as idle as ri tn bog i 
to a commotion : And ſometimes by occaſion of uunrought. 
warres there muſte needes bee ſome ſtay of clothes, 

ſo as they cannot haue alwayes like ſale or vent: 

at euery which time if the ſaid clothiers ſhould take 
occaſion of commotion, they think. it were better 
that there were none © of them in the Realme at all, 

L 


* mand 
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| a | red ſing le 
| and conſequently that the wooll were uttered un. cupy « 
| wrought ouer ſea, then to haue it wrought here. As 

| Doctor. So it may ſeeme to them that conſiders one incon. cient t 
| uenience, and not another, Surely whoſoeuer hath deede 
many perſons vnder his gouernance, ſhall have for co 
much adoe to gouerne them in quietnes, and be man! 
| that hath a greate familye ſhal haue ſomtime WW _ 11 
| trouble in the ruling of them. It were but a meane bee ſe 
pollicye eyther for a Prince to deminiſh hys Num. ied, 
ber, or for a Maiſter of a houſe. to put away his WM oul 

| ſeruaunts, becauſe he would not haue any trouble of tir 
388 with the gouernance of them: he that would ſo do. worn 
| might be well reſembled to a man that ſhould ſel hic 
| his land becauſe he wold not be troubled with the ar ne 


accompt of it. I thinke it meete that we did not I A, t. 
onely encreaſe the feate of clothing, but alſo in- 
tend divers other mo feats and occupations, where- 
by our people myght be ſet a worke, rather then «ode 
take away any occupation from them, ſpecially 9 
ſach as clothynge is, that ſets ſo many thouſandes buib 
a woorke, and enryche both Towne and Countrey. by 


Nye nar nds, 2 — 


Where it is occupyed in Venice, as I haue heard, (ou 
and in many other places beyond ſea, they rewarde thei 
Myſteries and cheariſh euery man that brings in any new arte, yeni 
eee.” Or miſtery, whereby the people might be ſer a putt 


ther chan di- worke, with ſuch thinges as ſhoulde both finde ſho! 


min ned. their workemen, and alſo bring ſome treaſure or pler 
other commodity inte the countrey.. And ſhall ſho! 
we contrarywiſe labour to deſtroy our. beſt and W dry 
mot profitable trade, which is by clothing? 1 nun 
would know what thing els might bring: vs trea- as 1 
ſure from ſtrange parties, or where wich ſhoulde ſo > * 
many of our people be ſet a worke, as haue nowe pie 
their lyuings by clothing, it hat ©0cnpacian d were hat 
layde downe? hat 


Knight, Mary we might haue eb from & out- the 
ward parties for our woolles, though nanne were 
wrought within the Realme : and as for an. occur thi 
pation to ſet our clothiers a worke, they might bee 

ſet to the mug and huſbandry, and that pour 
ma 


make huſbandry to be the more occupied, and gra- 
ſing leſſe, when all theſe people that nowe doe or - 
cupy — ſhould fall to huſbandry. 

As to the firſt that yee ſayd that wooll is. ſuffi- Door 
cient to bring in treaſure: if it were (as it is not- in 
deede) yet that feats were not for the weale, nor 
for continuance of the Realme. For when every 
man would fall to- breede ſheepe and to increaſe 
wooll, and ſo at length all other occupations ſhould 
bee ſet aide, and breedinge of ſheepe onely occu- 
pied, then yee knowe that a few Sheepe maiſters 
would ſerve for a whole ſhyre : and ſo in proceſſe 
of time the multitude of the ſubiects ſhould be 
worne away, and none lefte but a fewe Sheepherds, 
which were no number ſafficient to ſerue the Prince 
at need, or to defend this Realme from enemies. 
As to the other parte of your tale, whereby yee 
woulde that theſe clothiers ſhould fall from that 
occupation to huſbandry : how coulde ſo many 
added to- them that occupy huſbandry already, 
get their lyuinge by the fame, when they that bee 
huſbandmen nowe, haue but a ſmall lyuinge there- 
| And if yee woulde ſay to mee that they 

ſhoulde haue at all times, free vent and full ſale of 
their corne ouer ſea, then cometh the ſame incon- 
uenience in that ye thought to auoide before, by 
putting them from clothing. For ſome yeres it 
ſhould happen either for warres or by teaſon of 
plenty in all parties beyond the ſen, that they 
ſhould haue no vent of their corne, and then be 
dryuen to be idle, and confequently for lacke of 

living to aſſemble together, and make like vprores 

as ye ſpake of before 
They haue in Fraunce more tandy craftes occu- 
pied and a greater multitude of artificers, then wee 
haue here by a great deale, and for all that they 
haue made many greate ſturres and commocions 
there before this : yet Jet ce will not deſtroy artifi- 
cers, for they know that the higheſt Princes of 
them all, without ſuch artificers ; could not main- 
L 2 teine 
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teine their eſtate. Doth not all theyr toules, cu- 
ſtomes, taxes, tallages, and ſubſidies chiefely growe 
by ſuch artificers? What King can mainteine his 
_ eſtate with his yearely revenues onely growing of 
his landes ; For as many ſeruaunts in a houſe well 
ſet a worke, gaines euery man ſomwhat to their 
maiſter : So doth euery artificer in a Realme ech 
gaine ſomewhat, and altogether a great maſſe to 
the King and his Realm every yeare it bringeth. 
And now becauſe we are entred into communi- 
cation of artificers, I will make this diuiſion of 
them. Some of them do but conuey money out 
Three bits of the countrey : ſome other that which they get, 
they do ſpend againe in the countrey. And the 
third ſorte of artificers is of them that doe brin 
in treaſure into the countrey. Of the firſt ſort 1 
recken all mercers, grocers, vintners, haberdaſhers, 


Knight, 


One bring- 


cope os  Milleners, and ſuch as do ſell wares growing be- 


treaſure, 


yond the ſea, and do fetch out our treaſure for the 
lame, which kinde of artificers as I recken them 
tollerable, yet not ſo neceſſary in a Commonweale, 
but they be beſt ſpared of all other. Yet- if we 
had not other artificers to bringe in as much trea- 
ſure as they doe carry forth, we ſhould be greate 
— 42 looſers by them. Of the ſecond ſorte bee theſe 


they get in ſhoomakers, tailours, carpenters, maſons, tylers, 


the ſame 


bouchers, brewers, bakers, and vittailers of all 


countiey | a : 2 ＋ 

agayne. ſortes, which like as they get their liuing in the 
countrey, ſo they ſpend it: but they bring in no 
treaſure vnto us. Therefore we muſt cheariſh well 

The third the third ſort, And thoſe be clothiers, tanners, 


es and Cappers, and worſtedmakers, onely that I knowe, 
therefore (which by their miſteries and faculties) do bring 
riſked, in any treaſure. As for our wolles, felles, tinne, 
ledde, butter and cheeſe, theſe be commodityes 

that the ground beares requyring the induſtrye of 

a fewe perſons, and if wee ſhoulde onely truſt to 


ſuch and deuyſe nothing els to occupy ourſelues 


with, a few perſons wold ſerue for the rearing of 
ſuch thinges, and few alſo it would finde: and fo 
oof WAGs "ſhould 


ſhould « 
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ſhould our Realme be but like a grange better fur- 
niſned with beaſtes then with men, whereby it 
mighte be ſubiecte to the ſpoile of other nations, 
aboute whych is the more to bee feared and eſchued: 
becauſe the countrey of his owne kinde 1s apte to 
brynge forth ſuch thinges as bee for encreaſe of 
cattell, then for ſuch thinges as be for the nouriſh- 
ment of men. If Fomponeus Mela be to be be- 
leeued, which deſcrybing thys Ilande ſayeth thus: 
Plana, ingens, & ferax : ſed eorum que pecora, 
quam homines benignius alant : that is to ſay, it is 
playne, Jarge, and plentiful : but of theſe thinges 
that nouriſheth beaſtes more kindely then men. 
So many foreſtes, chaſes, parkes, marſhes, and 
waſte groundes being more here, then moſt com- 
monly elſewhere, declare the ſame not to beall in 
vayne, that he affrmes. It hath not ſo much erable 
grounde, vynes, olyues, fruites, and ſuch as bee 
both moſt neceſſary for the foode of men. And 
as they requyre many hands in their culture, ſo 
they finde moſt perſons foode, as Fraunce and 
diverſe other countries haue. Therefore as much 
ground as is here apte for theſe things would be 
tourned as much as may be to ſuch vſes as may 
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find moſte perſons. And ouer that townes and 


cities would be repleniſhed with all kinde of artifi- 
cers, not onely clothyers, which is as it were our 
natural occupation, but with cappers, glouers, 
paper-makers, glaſiers, paynters, goldeſmithes, 
blackeſmithes of al ſortes, gouerlet- makers, needle- 


makers, pinners and ſuch other, ſo as we ſhould not 


onely haue inough of ſuch thinges to ſerue our 
Realme and ſaue an infinyte treaſure, that goeth 
now ouer for many of the ſame: but alſo might 
ſpare of ſuch things ready wrought to be ſold ouer, 


whereby we ſhould! fetch againe other 1 | 


commodities or treaſure, and this ſhoulde bo 
repleniſh the Realme of People able to defende it, 
and alſo ſaue and win much treaſure to the ſame. 


Such 
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Such occupations alone do entich divers  countreyes 
that be elſe baren of themſelues. - 

And what riches they brynge to the codes 
where they be well vſed. © The countrey of Flaun- 
ders and Germanie do well declare, where through 
ſuch occupations it hath ſo many, and eke fo 
wealthy cities, that it were almoſt incredible ſo 


litle grounde to ſuſtaine ſo much peop le. Where. 


Knight. 


Doctor. 


Alliance with 
ſtraungers 
are to be 
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and kept. 


Knight. 


Whether 
great Ar- 
mies be as 
neceſſe ry 
heere as in 
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fore in my minde they are far wide 25 right con- 


ſideration, that would haue either none or els leſſe 
clothing within this Realme, becauſe it is ſome 
time occaſion of buſines and tumults, which com- 
meth for lacke of vent. There is nothing euety 
way ſo commodious.or neceſſary for mans vſe, but 
it is ſometimes by ill handling occaſion of ſome 
diſpleaſure, no not fier and water that be ſo neteſ 
98 — nothing can be more. 

ea Maiſter Doctor we ſtand not in like a as 
Fraunce or Flaunders that yee ſpeake of: if they 
haue not vente one way, they may haue it another 
way alwaies, for the firme land is rounde about 
them in maner. If they bee at warre with one 


neygbour, they will be friendes with another to 


whoſe countreyes they may ſend their commodi 
ties to ſell. 


So may we bee, if we were ſo wyſe, to keepe 


one friende or other alwayes i in hand. Who WII 
be ſo mad being a priuate man, but he will bee 
ſure to doe ſo. Let wiſe men conſider What 
friendes this Realme hath had in time paſt. And 
if they bee now loſt or intercepted another way 
ſince, let vs purchaſe other for them : or els geue 
as litle occaſion of breach with our neygb6urs 2 
may bee. The wife man as I remember, ſayth! in 
Eccleſiaſtes, Non eft bonum bomini e Ul e ſolum. 
Alſo in Fraunce they haue diverſe bandes of men 
in armes, in diuerſe 5 of the Realme, to re- 
preſſe ſuch tumults quickely if any ſhould'afiſe 
If wee had the like Wale wee might bee boulde 
to haue as many artificers as they haue. 555 
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God ſworbote that euer we ſhould haue any Hagen. 
ſuch tyranntes come among vs: for as they ſay, 
ſuch will in the countrey of Fraunce take Poore 
mens hennes, chikens, pigges, and other provi- 
fion, and pay nothinge for it, except it bee an ill 
turne, as to rauiſhe hys wyfe, or hys daughters 
for it: and euen in like manner ſayd the Mar- 
chaunt man adding thereto, that hee thought that 
woulde rather bee an occaſion of commocions to 
bee ſtirred then to be quenched. For (as hee ſayd) . Marchaunt. 
the ſtomacks of Engliſhemen would neuer beare, 
to ſuffer ſuch iniuries, and reproches, as hee hearde 
that ſuch vſed to doe to the ſubiects of F raunce, 
which in reproche they call Peſaunts. 

Mary the Prynce might reſtrayne them well Knight. 
ynough, for doing outrages vpon, great paynes. 

What if it were ſkant in his power to do? the Dofter, 
Romaines had ſometimes ſuch men of armes in 
diverſe places for defence of the empyre, it was 
thought that at length it ouerthrewe the ſame. 


| Juzius Cæſar doth that declare: and many times 


after that when the Emperors died, the men of 
warre erected what Emperor they lyſted, ſome- 
time of a ſlaue or a bondman contrary to the elec- 
tion of the Senate of Rome, being chiefe coun- 
ſaylors of the Empyre, till the whole Empyre was 
cleane deſtroyed: it is not for commotions of ſub- 
iects, that -Fraunce alſo, keepeth ſuch : but the 
ſtate and neceſſity. of the countfey which is inui- 
roned about with enemies, and neither ſea nor 
wall betwene them, againſt whoſe inrodes and in- 
vaſion they mayntayne thoſe men of warre of ne- 
ceſſity. They would faine lay them downe, if 
they durſt for feare of their neighbours. And 
ſome wyſe men among them haue ſayd and writ- 
ten, that the ſame men of armes may bee the de- 
ſtruction of their Kingdome at length. And be- 
ide that the largeneſſe of our dominion or ſituation 
of the ſame towarde other countreyes, doth not 
require ſuch men, nor yet the revenewes of this 
Reakne 
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Realme is able to make vp the like number with 


Fraunce. And then if we ſhould make a leſſe 'T 
number, wee ſhould declare ourſelues inferiour in 
power to Fraunce, to whom wee haue bene hither. Verei 
to counted ſuperior in ſucceſſes, through the ſtoute- 
neſſe of our Engliſhe hearts. And therefore ! 
A leſſe grieſe would not haue a a ſmall fore cured by a greater A F 
halben vith Eriefe, nor for auoydinge of populer ſedicion, VX 2 
a great fore, Which happeneth very ſeldome and ſoone quench- the 1ud! 
ed, to bring in a continual yoake and N both Wi edies 
; to the Prince and the people. hought 
Knight You ſay well, and ſo as I can ſay no more alt das 
againſt your ſentence, but yet I would wiſhe your {Wl fayd 1 
ſaying could fatisfie other men as well as it doth {Wunco vs 
. | . alſo the 
Door. Well, it is nowe tyme to 15. an ende. I ceſtitut 
haue troubled you heere with a tedious and longe You ha 
| well ou 
Knight, I could be content to be croubled longer of tate as 
that ſorte. laue f 
Marchame And ſo coulde wee, though it were al this tay, brough 
erer. but for troubling of yourſelfe yu 1 Doc- ou ſhe 
85 rr grie fes. 
Knight, Yet the moſt neceſſary pointe which we ſpake Whe 
of is yet behinde, that is, how theſe thinges may ¶ occaſio 
be remedied : And therefore wee will not goc ¶ amend 
from you till we haue hearde your advice herein. I griefe, 
Doctor. A Gods name, I will ſnewe my phantaſie in I lion: : 
that part: But let us firſt go to ſupper. And ſo taken 
| wee went together to our ſupper, where our blata c- 
| had N honeſtly for us. count t 
| and thi 
tor the 
| pariſon 
that al 
tt Th 3 cloſure 
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The Third DIALOGUE; 


her- herein are deuiſed ſome remedies for tbe 1 
ute ſuame grięfes. 
uer A FT ER wee had well refreſhed our ſelues Knight, 
on, / at ſupper; I thought long till I had knowne 

ch- the iudgment of Mayſter Doctor, about the re- 


medies of the thinges aboue remembred, how he 
hought they might bee beſt redreſſed, and with 


ore Neaſt daunger or alteration of things. (And therefore 
Dur WW fayd unto him thus: ) Since yee haue declared 
oth unto vs (good Maiſter Doctor) our diſeaſes and 


alſo the occaſions thereof, we pray you leaue vs not 
deſtitute of conuenient remedies for the ſame. 
ge Tou haue perſwaded vs full, and wee perceaue it 
voell our ſelues, that we are not now in ſo good 
of tate as we haue bene in times paſt. And you 
haue ſhewed vs probable occaſions. that hath 
„ brought vs to that caſe, therefore nowe we pray 
c- ou 2 unto us, what mighte remedye theſe our 
grie fes. 5 £55 | 


te When a man doth perceaue his griefe, and the Doctbr. 
y WM occaſion alſo of the ſame, hee is in a good way of 

x amendment. For knowing the occaſion of the 
 Weriefe, a man may ſoone avoide the ſame occa- 

n Won: and that being auoyded, the griefe is alſo 

0 WW taken away. For as the phyloſopher ſayth : Su- 


lata cauſa tollitur effeftus. But let us briefly re- 
count the'griefes, and then the occaſions thereof, 
and thirdly goe to the inquiſition of the remedies 
for the fame.: firſt this Vniuerſal Dearth, in com- 
pariſon of the former age, is the chiefeſt 'griefe 
that all men complaines moſt on. Secondly, In- 
doſures, and turning of erable grounde to paſture. 
Thirdly Decayinge of townes, towneſhippes, and 
villages, and laſt, Diviſion and Diuerſitie of Opi- 
nions in Religion. The occaſions or cauſes of 
ineſe, although I haue before diverſiy declared 

| M ER, = 
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The origin: 1! 


cauſe in ene- 
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after the diverſity of mens mindes and opiniony 
Yer here I wyll take out of the ſame, but one: 


ly ſuchas I thinke verely to be the very juſt occy- 
fions in deede. For as I ſhewed you before, d 


ry thingis to uers men diuerſly iudge, this or that to be the 


be learch=ed. 


cauſe or occaſion of this or that gricfe, and be 
cauſe there may bee divers cauſes of one thingy, 
and yet but one principal cauſe that bryngeth 
forth the thinge to paſſe: Let vs ſeeke oute the 
cauſe, omitting all the meane cauſes, which arc 
driven forward by the leaſt originall cauſe, as in 
a preſſe going in at a ſtraight, the formoſt is dri. 
uen by him that is nexte hym, and the next by hin 
that followes him, and the third by ſome viv- 
lent and ſtronge thing that dryues him forwarde, 
whych is the firſt and pryncipall cauſe of the put- 
ting forwarde of the reſt afore him. If he were 
kept backe and ſtaied, al they that goe atore 
would ſtay withal. To make this more plan 
vnto you: as in a clocke there be many, wheels, 
yet the firſt wheele being ſturred it dryueth the 
next, and that the thyrde &c. till the laſt that 
moues the inſtrument that ſtrickes the clocke : fo 
in making of an houſe, there is the maiſter that 
would haue the houſe made, there is the carpenter, 
and there is the ſtuffe to make the houſe with al: 
that ſtuffe neuer ſtirres till the workeman do ſet 
it forward, the workeman neuer trauailes but as 
the maiſter prouoketh him with good wages, and 


10 he is the principall cauſe of this houſe making. 


And this cauſe is of the learned called efficient, 8 


that that bringeth the principal thing to effect. 
Perſwade this man to let this building alone, and 
the houſe ſhall neuer come to paſſe, yet the houſe 
can not bee made without the ſtuffe, and worke- 
men, and therefore they be called of ſome cau/? 


fine quibus non, and of ſome other materials, & 


formales, but all cometh to one purpoſe 


It is 
the efficient cauſe, that is, the principall cauſe, 
without remouing .of which cauſe, the thing that 

| 5 QAaanet 
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cannot be remedied; And becauſe that it was Nite forts 
cauſes 

graffed in euery mans iudgment, that the cauſe af ther. bee, 
any thing being taken away; the effecte is taken 
W ·ꝰ-ĩ with all. Therefore men tooke the cauſes 
Hor theſe thinges that we talke of wythoute iudge- 
ment, not difcerning the principall cauſe from the 


3 - bee alſo idle and of no operation of them ſelues, 

for without ſume other to ſet them a worke, and per- 

Jain caſe I (while I degreſſe ſo. farre from my matter) 

el bal be thought to go as far from the purpoſe, 

deer to come to our maiter, and to apply thys, 

FM that J haue ſaide to the ſame, ſome thinkes this 1 = 
© dearthe beginnes by the renaunt in ſelling his cacaus. 1.8 
* wares ſo deare, and ſome other by the lord in | 
8 reyſing his land fo high. And ſome by theſe ; == 
” incloſures. And ſome other by the reyſing of our [i 
12 coin or alteration of the ſame. Therefofe ſome | 
b taking ſome one of theſe things away (as their | 
nd Pinion ſerued them to be the pryncipall cauſe of | | 

. dis dearth) thought to e this dearth. But | 
'S I «5 the tryall of che thing ſhewed they, touched not | 
a. he cauſe efficient pryncipall, and therefore theyr | 
11 Ceuiſe toke no place, and if they had, the thinge 
72 had bene remedied forthwith, for that is proper | 
e. 0 the principall cauſe that as ſoone as it is taken 
„way the effect is removed alſo. Yet I confeſſe | 
al theſe things rayſeth together with this dearth, 4 

- WI fat euery of them ſhould ſeeme to be the cauſe | 


meane cauſes, that by taking away of theſe cauſes 
that bee but ſecondary as it were, they were ne- 
ver the neare to remedy the thinge they went 


huſband in the ſhippe called Argos, wiſhed chat 
thoſe firre b:ames had neuer bene felled in Pelei- 
us wood, whereof the ſayd ſhippe was made, when 
that was not the efficient cauſe of the looſing her 
huſband, but the wyld fyre caſt in the ſaid ſhippe, 
which did ſet it a tyre. Such cauſes as they be, 

he called remote, as it were to farre of: ſo they 


of it, e that is no good proofe that 
M 2 they 


about, much like the wife of Aiax that loſt her gie. 9 
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they ſhould bee the cauſes of ir, no more they Sir 

| was the ſteeple made at Douer, the cauſe of i thing 
decay of the hauen of Dover, becauſe the have dcare: 

began to decay the ſame time, that the ſteep i them 

began to be builded: nor yet, though ſome ai our ſe 

theſe be cauſe of the other in deede, yet they be na Ar 

all the efficient cauſes of this dearth. But as [MW they 

have ſaid before of men thruſting one another in aM wares 
thronge one dryving another, and but one firſt off M 

How one all, that was the chiefe cauſe of that force: So ii ſwere 
Wer, this matter that we talke of, there is ſome onal two - 
and that of thing that is the originall cauſe of theſe cauſe deede 
that be as it were ſecondary and makes them ti ing f. 

be the cauſes of other, as I take the reiſing of i theyr 

priſes of victuals at the huſbandmans hand, is cauſi comr 

of the reyſing of the rent of his land. And tha our 
gentlemen fall ſo much to take fearmes to they ſpice 

hands leaſt they bee driuen to buy theyr prouifion muc! 

to deare, that is a great cauſe againe that inclo-M as m 

ſure is the more vſed: for gentlemen hauyngeM and : 

much land in their hand and not being able io they 

weild all and ſee it manured in huſbandry, which mau 
requyreth the induſtry laboure and governaunce then 


of a greate many of perſons, doe conuert moe fault 
of that lande to paſtures, wherein is requytedii leſſe 
both leſſe charge of perſons, and of the which ne- Thet 
vertheleſſe commeth more cleare gaines. Thus for 2 
one thynge hanges vpon another, and ſets for- nam. 
ward one another, but one fyrſt of all is the chieſe conſi 
cauſe of all chis circuler motion and impulſion. W they 
I ſhewed ere while, that the chiefe cauſe was not Wor 
in the Huſbandman, nor yet in the Gentleman: T 
Let us ſee whether it were in the Marchaunt man. this 
It appeares by reaſon that all wares bought of mod 
him are dearer now fire then they were wont to quar 
be, the Hufbandman is dryuem to ſell his commo - mig] 
dities dearer : now that the matter is brought to ſame 
maiſter Marchaunt, how ican ye auoyd the cauſe I agai 
from being in yu. el: 20) e e 
ee e £3 08 500 Sir any. 


| deede no dearer then they were wont to do: fay- 


ſame as they 
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Sir, eaſſy ynough, for as wee ſell nowe dearerall — 
things then we were wont to do. So. wee 
dearer all thinges of ſtraungers: and therefore let 
them put the matter nn" wg for: ve diſburden 
our ſelues of this fault. 

And they be not here to — neee (if Doctor. 
they were, I would aſke them why they ſell their | 
wares dearer nowe then they were Le to doe. 

Mary and to that I hearde many of them aun- Marchaunt, 
eres this (when they were aſked that queſtion) 
two maner of wayes. One was they Ted in a 
gers aun- 
ing for proofe thereof, that they woulde 1ake'for "oy Og 
theyr commodities, as much and np move of ot _—_ 
commodities then they were wont to do. As for 
our tod of woll they would gieue aſmuch wine, 
ſpice or ſilke as they were wont to geue for o 
much. Tea for an ounce of our ſiluer or golde, 
as much ſtuffe as euer was geuen for the ſame: 


and their other aunſwere was that if 'we reckened 


they did fell their wares deater becauſe they de- 
maunded moe pieces of our coyne for cht ſame 
then they were wont to do, that wWas not their 
fault they ſaide but oures, that made our pieces 
leſſe or leſſe worth then they were in-rymes paſt. 
Therefore they demaunded the mee pioces ofithem 
for their wares, faying, they caried not at 
names wee woulde gieve our coynes, whey would 
conſider the quantitie and right ualue di d, that 


they were meer, N where through the 


World. r 
Then 1 ue have anfwercd them chefe - vf Knight, 
this ſort.” If they cume hether but for dur cm- 
modities, what made it the matter to them. what 
quantiry2or value our chyne were. If fo they 
might haue uã˙ much of our commodities Lor che 
were wont to do. Ai ehey came | 
againe for [our ſiluer and golde, it Was neuer 
lawfull, nor yet is expedient they ſhould haue 
my ſcom . WMherefore 1 T that 


Was 


1 


1 r 1 
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was no cauſe why they ſhould fell theyr wares | 


dearer then they were wonte to doe. 


Then he might haue aunſwered againe, that 


it chaunſed not all wayes together, that when 


they had wares whych we wanted, we had againe 
al thoſe wares that they looked for. And 
therefore they hauinge percaſe more ware neceſ 
ſarie for us, then we had of ſuch: wares as they 
looked for, would be glad to _— of us ſuch 
ſtuffe currant in moſt places, as might buy that 
they looked for elſewhere at their pleaſure: and 


that they will ſay was not our coyne. And as for 


our lawes of not tranſporting ouer ſea any gold or 
ſiluer, they paſſed not thereof, ſo they - mighte 
haue the ſame ones conveyed them. As they had 
many waies to have it ſo, which I haue before re- 
membred. Finally, hee might ſay, that wee 


had not in deede our coyne in that eſtate our 


felues, that by the name they pretended, but 
eſteemed both the value and quantity of the ſtuffe 
it was made of. For if they had brought vn to 
us halfe an ownce of ſiluer, wee would not take it 
for an ounce : nor if they brought us braſſe 
mingled with ſiluer, wee would not take it for 
pure ſiluer, and if we would not take it ſo at 
theyr handes, why ſhoulde they take it otherwiſe 
at ours. Then they ſaw no man heere but woulde 
rather haue a cup of ſiluer then of braſſe, no not 
the maiſter of our mints, though they woulde 
otherwiſe perſyade the one to be as good as the 
other. Wherefore ſeeing vs eſteeme the one in 
deede better then the other, as all the world doth 
beſide, why ſhould they not eſteeme our coine after 


the quantity and value of the ſubſtaunce thereof, 


both after the rate it was eſteemed among vs, and 
and alſo euery other where. 
pieces now there is but the value that was in fewer 
pieces afore, therefore they demaunded greater 
number of pieces, but yet the like value in ſub - 
ſtaunce that they were wont to demaund for _ 
N 4 
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wares. Now let us ſee, whether now goeth the 
cauſe of this matter? From the ſtraungers; for 
methinkes he hath reaſonably excuſed nie 


and put it from him. 


By your tale it muſt bee in in the coine, and * Kaighe. 


ſequently in the Kynges Highnes, by whoſe com- 
maundement the ſame was altered 


Lea percaſe it goes further yet, yea to 1 ag Dogo. 


were the firſt counſailours of that deede, pretend - 
ing it ſnould bee to his Highnes great and notable 


commodity, which if his Grace mought haue 


perceived to haue ben but a momentain profit, 
and continuall loſſe both to his Highnes, 
hys whole Realme. He with his people might 
haue ben eaſily reuoked again, from the practiſe 


of that ſimple deuiſe: but as a man that entendeth 


to heale an other by a medicine that he thinkes 
good, thoughe it proue otherwiſe,” is not much 
to be blamed : no more was the Kinges Maieſty 


in any wyſe, (in whoſe time this was don, which 
is not to be ſuppoſed to haue intended thereby any 


loſſe, but rather commoditye to him ſelfe and his 
ſubiects) to be herein reprehended, albeit the 


thing ſucceeded beſide the purpoſe. . 
Then ye thinke plainely that this alteration of Ke. 


the coyne was the chiefe and Prineipall coule! by: 
this vniverſall dearth. - 


Lea no doubt, and 1 many of. the fayd b Doctor. 


that we haue talked of, by meanes, it being the 
the oryginall of all. and that beſide the reaſon of 


the thing, being playne inough of it ſelf : alſo the the coy 
experience and proofe doth make it more playne. ver, cauſe 


For euen with the alteration of the coyne began 
this dearth, and as the coyne appayred, ſo roſe 


the prices of thinges with all: and this to be true, e, 
the few pieces of olde coyne which afterward re- face that 
mained, did teſtefie : for ye ſhould haue for any time. 


of the ſame coyne as much of any ware either 


outward or inward as ever was wont to be had for 


tne ſame. For as en, is made leſſe, mo. 
goet 


and alſo 
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goeth more number to make up the tale, and 
becauſe this reifed not together at all mens handes, 
therefore ſome. hath greate loſſes. and ſome other 


greate gaines thereby, and that made ſuch a ge- 
nerall grudge for the thinge at the fyrſt tyme. 


And thus to conclude, I thinke this alteration of 
the coine to haue ben the firſt originall cauſe, that 
ſtraungers ſould their wares dearer to vs, and that 
made all farmors and tenaunts, that reared any 
commodity: againe, to ſell the ſame dearer. The 


dearth thereof made the gentlemen to, rayſe their 


rents, and to take farmes to their handes ſor their 
better prouiſion, and conſequently to incloſe more 
„ 21 677 at min Hog a 

If this were the chiefeſt cauſe. of the dearth, as of 
very good probability (by you maiſter Doctor) 


heere tofore alleaged, it ſhould ſeeme to be: 


cauſe be remoued;. the effect is alſo taken away) 
that the pryces of all thinges fall not back to their 


25 olde rate, whereas now long ſithence our Engliſh 


Doctor. 


Knight. 


Doctor. 


without farther ſtudy, preſently to diſſolue the 
F „ 95 1 arty; T7 nn 
*  Syr, I pray you for this time omit the plead- 


coyne (to the great honour of our noble Princeſſe, 


vrhich now rayghneth) hath bene again throughly 


reſtored to his former purity-and perfection 
In deede, - ſir, I muſt. needes confeſſe unto. you 


credite my former fayings in ſome parte) that 
notwithſtanding that our coyne ut this preſent day, 
yea, and many yeares paſt, hath recovered his 
aunciente goodneſſe, yet the dearth of all thinges, 
which I before affirmed to haue proceeded of the 


decay thereof, to remayne and continewe ſtill 
among us. Wherefore as your doubt heerein 


moued very aptly, and to the purpoſe, is well 
worthy the conſideration: ſo does I accoumpt it 
of ſuch difficulty, that perhaps it would nat be 
thought to ſtand with modeſty, to vndertake, 


* 


ſame. 


. 


* 


how cometh it to paſſe (where as you ſay, if the 
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inge of modeſty. I vnderſtand well ynough by — 


your former talke, that you are not vnprouided 
of ſufficient ſtore (without farther deliberation) 
to ſatisſie vs withal, in greater matters if neede 
were) then theſe. 


Well, I am content (becauſe you will haue it Doctor. 
ſo) to yeelde to your importunity. I will viter 
franckly vnto you myne opinion herein, but vn- 


der proteſtation, that if you like it not, yee re- 
iect it, imparting likewiſe with mee your owne 


pfhantaſics and iudgementes in che ſame: I finde 
therefore two ſpeciall cauſes in myne opinion, by 
meanes of the which, notwithſtanding the reſtitu- 


tion made in qur coine, the aforeſaid dearth of 
thinges in reſpect of the former age remayneth 


yet among vs. The firſt is, that whereas imme- 


diately after the baſeneſs of our coyne in the time 
of King Henry the Eight, the prices of all 
things generally among al ſorts of people, roſe : 
it muſt needes happen here withal (as ye know 


that our gentlemen which, lived onehy upon the 


reuenues of their lands, were as neare or nearer 
touched (as is before proued) with the ſmarte 


hereof, then any other of what order or eſtate ſo 
euer. This therefore being taken as moſt true, 
the gentlemen deſirouſe to mayntaine their former 


credite in bearing out the porte of their prede- 
ceſſors, were driuen of neceſſity as often as when- 
ſocuer any leaſes deuiſed for terme of yeures, by 
themſelues or their aunceſtors were throughly ex- 


pired, and fel into their hands, not to let them 


out againe for the moſt part, but as the rentes of 
them were farre racked beyonde the olde ; 
yea this racking and hoyſlinge vp of rentes 
hath continued euer ſince the time vntill 
this preſent day: hereupon the huſbandman 


was neceſſarily inforced, whereas his rent was now 
greater then hefore, and ſo continueth unto this 
| day, to {ll his victailes dearer, and to continue 
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the dearth of them: and likewiſe other artificers 
wWithall to maintaine the like proportion in their 
wares, Wherefore as this dearth at the firſt time 


(as I ſaid before) ſprang of the alteration of the 
coyne, as of his firſt and chiefeſt efficient cauſe : 


ſo doe I attribute the continuance of it hitherunto, 
and ſo forward, partly to the racked and ſtretched 


rentes which haue laſted, yea, and increaſed euer 
ſince that time hetherunto, and ſo are like to con- 
tinue I know not how long. Now if we would 
in theſe our dayes, haue the olde penny worthes 
generally reſtored among vs a gayne. The re- 
ſtoring of our good cpine, which already is paſt, 
and before the improued rentes would only of it- 


ſelfe haue ben ſufficient to haue brought this mat- 


ter to paſſe, will not ſerue in theſe our dayes, ex- 
cept with all the racked rentes bee pulled downe, 
which poſſibly cannot be without the common 
conſent of our landmen throughout the whole 
Realme. Another reaſon I conceiue in this mat- 
ter to be the great ſtore and plenty of treaſure, 
which is walking in theſe parts of the world far 


more in theſe our dayes, then euer our forefathers 


haue ſene in times paſt, Who doth not under- 
ſtand of the infinite fumes of gold and filuer, 
which are gathered from the Indies, and other 
countries, and ſo yearly tranſported unto theſe 
coaſtes? As this is otherwiſe moſt certain, ſo doth 


it euidently appeare by the common report of all 


auncient men liuing in theſe daies. It is their 


conſtant report, that in times paſt, and within the 
memory of man, he hath been accounted a rich 


and wealthy man, and wel able to keep houſe a- 
mong his neighbors, which all things diſcharged, 


was clearly worth xxx. or xl. I. but in theſe our 


dayes the man of the eſtimation is ſo far in the 


common opinion from a good houſ- keeper, or 

man of wealth, that he 8 reputed the next neigh- 

bor to a begger. Wherefore theſe ii. reaſons __ 
DE | ed 


ed vnto me to contain in them ſufficient proba- 
bility for cauſes of the continuaunce of this generall 
dearth. 
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Vea, but (Sir) if the N of treaſure be Kaight, 


partly the occaſion of this continued dearth: then 
by likelyhood in other our neighbors nations, vnto 
whom yearely is convayghed great ſtore of gold 
and ſiluer, the pryces of victayles, and other 
wares in lik ſorte, are ray ſed according to the in- 
creaſe of their. treaſure ? 


It is eue ſo, and therefore to vtter freely myne Doctor. 


opinion (as I accoumpt it a matter very hard for 
the difficulties aboue reherſed to reuoke, or call 
backe agayne all our Engliſhe {wares unto their 
old prices: ſo doe J not take it to be either pro- 
fitable or convenient for the Realme, excepte wee 
would wiſhe that our commodities ſhould bee vt- 
tered good cheape to ſtraungers, and theirs on 
the other ſide deare vnto vs, which could not be 
without great impoueriſhing of the Common- 
weale, in a very ſhort time. 


Now that you haue ſo well touched the occa- Knight. 


ſion of this derth, and what is to be hoped or 
wiſhed of the ſame ſo fully, that 1 am well ſatis- 
fied withalk I pray you ſhewe me the remedies 
of this great incloſiers, whereof all the Realme 
complaineth of ſo much, and hath complayned 


long upon. For you haue well perſwaded how it 


is a meane of great deſolation of this Realme, 
and that is. longe of the great profit that men 
haue by paſture, ouer that they haue by tillage 


that they turne ſo much to paſture. Now I. 
would fayne heare how it might be remedied 


againe: for I haue hearde this mattter of long 


time, and often reaſoned vpon aſwell in Parliament, 


as in Counſayles, and yet ſmall remedy found 
therefore that tooke effect. 


If I then, after ſo many wiſe heades as were Doctor. 


in thoſe Parliaments and: Counlalles, would take 
„ * vpon 
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Knight. 


Doctor. 


| Knight, 


Sub'ata ca: 
ſa tollitur 
Stleckus. 


Doctor. 
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vpon me to correct (as they ſay) Maznifat, 
and to finde a remedy for this thinge, which 


they could ncuer doe. 


arr Ogant. 


"Ye tell your phantaſie therein; 
miſſe of rhe right meane to reforms that, it ſhall 


I might be reckened very 


for though you 


be no more ſhime for you to doe fo, then it was 
for ſo many wiſe men as yee 3 of to miſſe. 


You fay truth, and ſince 


ſpeake nothing in 


this part, that I would have taken as it wcre for a 
law, or determined thing, but as a certayn mo- 
tion for other wiſe men to conſider, and to admit 
or reject, as to their better reaſon ſhall ſeeme 


good: 


with your patience to ſay thus farre, I vill not 


ſpare to declare my minde in this. 
mult keepe my ground, that I ſpake of that is to 


But ſtill ! 


try out the effectual cauſe of this incloſures, and 


then by taking away of 12 cauſe to redreſſe the | 


thinge.. 


I pray you doe ſo, for to me it ſeemes very rea- 


ſonable, that ye ſay and agreeable to that J heard 
a a good Phiſition tell me ones, when I was ſicke of 


an ague: 


when I aſked him why he gaue me 


purgitions that made me yet weaker then J was, 
being weake inough already: ' ſaying, hee had 
more neede to geue me thinges that ſhould make 


me ſtronger. 


Then he anſwered me, that choler 


was the cauſe of my ſickenes, and that hee gaue 
thoſe purgations to auoyde this humour, which 


being the cauſe of my 
the ſickenes ſhould be r 


leaſe ones taken away, 


And therefore I pray you vſe your accuſtomed 
order in this matter, and tel the caule of theſe” in- 


oſures. | 


ewed you before} in our communication in 
the garden, the thinges that I thought to be the 
cauſe thereof, and F. the remedy of the 


fame. 


M 


} 


therefore as yee haue boldned me already 


ade from me withall. 
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did other men among vs tell their fantaſie as Night. 

but nowe, we pray you tell which of al 

cauſes ye take for the neceſſary and efficient 

ef this matter. | e Goa IG 

otell you plaine it is auarice that I take for Doctor. 

principal cauſe thereof, but can we deuiſe that 

couetouſnes can be taken from men. No, no Hos In- 

ge than we can make men to be without 2 

ch, without - gladnes, without feare, and I 

toute all affections: what then? we muſt 

: away from men the occaſion of their cove- 

uneſs, in this part, what is that? the exceeding 

ker that they ſee grow by theſe incloſures more n, fut 

n by their huſbandry. And that may be done lueri cupidi. 

any of theſe two meanes that I will tell you. 

er by the miniſhing the luker that men haue 

gr ſing: or els by aduaunſing of the profit of 

bandry, til it be as good, and as profitable to 

© 0-cvpiers as graſing is, for every man (as 

lato ſaith) is naturally couetous of luker. And 

i: wherein they ſee moſt luker, they wil moſt 

:dly exerciſe : I ſhewed you before, that there 

more luker by graſing of x. acres to the occu- 

ier alone, then is in the tillage of xx. And the 

ſes thereof he many, one is that graſing requires, 

nail charge and ſmall labor, which in tillage 

miumes much of the mens gains, though it be 

ue that the tillage of x. acres brings more gaines 

generally amongs the maiſter and all his mainy 

den the graſing of xx. acres. Another great 

cuſe is, that whatſoeuer thing is rered vpon 

ralſing, hath free vente both ouer this ſide, and 

alo beyond the ſea to be ſold at the higheſt penny. 

Eis contrary of all thinges reared by tillage, for 

t requires both great charge of ſeruaunts and of 

labor, And alſo if any good cheape be of corne, 

t paieth ſcant for the charge of the tillage. And 

len if the market do ariſe either within the 

Realme, or without, the poore huſband ſhal be 

0 reſtrained from ſellyng his corn, that he * 
2 e Alter 
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Doctor. 


the vnequal charges of tillage and graſing, th: 


Pratum 
quaſi para- 
tum. 


'Latine tongue calles the one, that is paſture #r4 


would make the huſbandmen more willing to oc 
. cupy theyr plough. And other ſeeing them thriue 


cauſe much more tillage to be vſed and conſe 


man that had treſpaſſed the Jaw of miſaduenture 


| holding the plough to bee Conſull in Rome, who 
after his yeare ended thought no ſcorne to reſort 


neceſſary or ſo profitable for mans life as this is. 


is deſpiſed: that many in theſe dayes reputes them 
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after ſhal haue any ioy to ſet his plough in t 
ground whych maketh euery man forſake tillag 
and fall to graſing, which bringeth all theſe i 
cloſures. - . 
Now what remedy for that. 
Mary as for the firſt poynt, that is touchin 


A 
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cannot be holpen in al pointes, by reaſon the na 
ture of both reapes the contrarye. Therefore thi 


zum, that is aſmuch to ſay as, paratum, ready 
But the other thinge might be remedied, that the 
huſbandman mighte haue aſmuch liberty at al 
times to fell his corne either within the Realme 
or without, as the graſiers hath to ſell hys, whic 


would turn theyr paſture. to tyllage. And thoug 
it enhaunſe the market for the time, yet would it 


quentely more corne, within time of plentye with 
in this Realme, might bring in much treaſure. 
And in time of ſcarſity would ſuffice for the 
Realme as fhewed you before. And this with 
luker they ſhould bee entyſed tooccupy the plough, 
yea and with other priuileges. J haue red that in 
this Realme ſometime there was ſuch a lawe as a 


mought haue taken the plough tayle for his ſainctu- 
ary. . Alſo the occupation was had ſo honourable 
amonge the Romaines, that one was taken from 


Ur els t 
is pla 
might | 
Cloſe it, 
at it 
aunt ! 
held, | 
8 here 
bor ſh( 
lirce © 


to the ſame feate againe. What occupation is ſo 


Or what. miſtery is ſo uoid of al craft as the, ſame 
is, and how little is it regarded: yea how much it 


but'as villains, peſaunts, or flaues, by whom the 
proudeſt of them haue their liuings. S0 that | 
ok OS marualk 


in t 
tillag 
eſe i ruaile much there is any (ſeeing ſuch a vility and 
mempt of the thing) will occupy the feat of huſ- 
dry at all: For as honour nouriſheth al ſciences, 
hin diſhonor muſt needes decay them. And there- 
e if ye wil haue huſbandry encreaſed ye muſt 
ie nahror and cheriſh it, that is to let them haue ho- 


e thiWt gaines thereby, and ſince that gains ſhal come 
pra your countrey why ſhould you bee offended 
eadyMWcrewith. Another way is to abate the commo- 


of graſing, as when any taxe is requilite to be 
unted to the Prince, if lands be chargeable 
ereto, to charge one aker of paſture aſmuch as 
o of erable. Or els to burden wolles and fels, 
id ſuch things as are reared by graſing that paſſe 
we ihe partes beyond the ſea vnwrouth, with double 
lage ouer any corn tranſported, and fo by en- 
wnſing the profite of tyllage, and abaſing of the 
ofit of graſing, I doubte not but huſbandrye 
011d be more occupied and graſing much leſſe. 
nd thereby theſe incloſures to be broken vp. 


the ſo there is one thing of old time ordeined in this 
vich{WWſcalme which being kept vnaltered would helpe 
ereunto alſo, that is where men are entercommin- 


Nes in the common fields, and alfo haue their 
Worcions ſo entermedled one with another, that 


tu- WW the ſaid fields fo long as it is ſo. But of late di- 
ble ers men finding greater profite by graſing then 
om Wy huſbandry, haue founde the meanes either to 
rho Muy theyr neighbors partes round aboute them. 
ort Nor els to exchaunge with them ſo many acres in 
ſo iis place, for ſo many in another: whereby they 


night bringe all theyr landes together, and fo in- 
doſe it, for the auoiding whereof I thinke verely, 
at it was ſo of olde time ortleined, that every te- 
aunt had his lande not all in one parcell of euery 


I here ſhould bee three acres, and then his neigh- 


le or ſhould haue as many, and ouer that he other 


lirce or iii. and ſo after the like rate be the moſte 


partes 
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hough they wold they could not encloſe any part 


eld, but enterlaced with his neighbores landes ſo 
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partes of the copyholdes that I do know in: 
countrey, which I thinke good were ſtill fo con 
nued for auoyding of the ſayd encloſures, and t| 
farre as to that matter. 11% Sort 
Marchaunt. Now that ye haue well declared your opini 


in theſe matters cf the common dearth and end 
of townes ſures, I pray you tell vs your mynde what ſhoy 
decayed. be the occaſion of the decay of the good town 
of this Realme, and of all bridges, highways 

and hoſpitalles, and how the ſame may be rem 

died and releued againe, For that theſe huſban 

men and dwellers of the country, finde not 

great lacke in the fieldes abroade, but citiz: 

and burgeſes fynde as much within theyr walls. 
Doctor. Since I haue begon to take vpon me to tell u 
phantaſie in all theſe things, I will goe throug| 

In mine opinion, the good occupations heretofo 
vſed in the ſayd townes, was occaſion of the; 
wealth in times paſt, and the laying down. of thc 
occupations againe is the cauſe of the decay oft 
ſame townes. Wherefore if ſuch occupations m: 
be reuyved againe in the ſame, they would recou 
their former wealth againe. 

Marchaunt. I beleeue that well, that the decay of the occ 
pations was the decay of theſe townes, but what 
pray you, was the occaſion of ſuch decay of ti 
DCGUPABIGNE oP i Lira 
Doctor. I will tell you while men were contented vit 
ſuch as were made in the market townes next v 
on ww; 0 them, then were they of our townes and cit 
| decay of our well ſet a worke, as I knew the time when me 
rownes, * were contented with cappes, hattes, gyrdels, 2 
poyntes, and all manner of garments made in t 
townes next adioyning, whereby the townes. we 

then well occupied and ſet a worke, and yet ! 
money payd for the ſame ſtuffe remayned in ti 
countrey, Now, the pooreſt youngeman in 
countrey cannot be content with a lether gyrdl 
or lether poyntes, knyues, or daggers made nig 
home, And ſpecially no Gentleman can be co 
ts 
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tente to haue eitlier cappe, cote, doublet, hoſe, 
or ſhyrte in his countrey, but they muſt haue this 
geare come from London and yet many thinges 
hereof are not there made, but beyond'the ſea : 
whereby the Artificers of our good townes are idle 
and the occupations in London, and ſpecially of 
the townes beyond the ſeats, are well ſet a worke 
euen vpon our coſts. Therefore 1 would with 
ſome ſtay were deuiſed for comming of ſo mani 

trifles from beyond the ſea, and ſpecially of ſuch 
thinges as might be made here amonge our ſelves. | 
Or els might be either all ſpared or el leſſe vſcd 
among vs, as theſe drynking and n ſſes, 
paynted clothes, perfumed gloues, daggers, Kkniues, 


pinnes, pointes, aglets, buttons, and a thouſande 
other thinges of Hike ſort. 


As for ſilkes, wines, 
and ſpice, if there came leſſe over, it made no 
matter. But ſpecially I would-that nothing made 


of our commodities, as wolles, felles, ind tinne, 


ſuch be brought from beyond the ſea to be ſolde 
here: but that all thoſe ſhould be wrought withs 
in this Realme: were it not better for vs that our 
owne people were ſet a worke with ſuch thynges 

then ſtraungers. I am ſure xx. thouſand perſons 


. might be ſet a worke within this Realme, that are 


ſer a worke beyond ſea with thoſe thinges that now 
be made beyond the ſea, and might be made 


here: (mighte not the Prince bee glad of any ayde: 


whereby he might finde x. M. perſons through the 


v hole yeare, and burden his treaſures with neuer 


a penny thereof ?) I think theſe things might be 
wrought here not only ” ſufficient to ſet ſo many a 
worke and ſerue the Reilme, but alſo to ſerue 
other parts, as all Kinde of cloth; and kerſcy: 


worſteds; couerlets, and carpets of tapeſtry : caps, 


knit ſleues, hoſen, otes, and hattes: then | 
paper both white and browne, parchment, velam, 
and all: Kinde of leather Ware, as gloues, poyntes, 


_ gyrdles, ſKkins'for jerkins: and of tinne all manner 


of veſſel; and alſo all * of glaſſes and earthen 
Pots, 
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pots, tennice. balles, cardes, tables, and cheſles, 
ſince we will needes haue ſuch things. And-dag- 
gers, knihes, hammers, ſawes, cheſſels, axes, 
and ſuch things made of yron might not wee bee 


aſhamed to take all theſe things at ſtraungers 


handes, and ſet ſuch a multitude of their people a 
workeas I ſpake of now, whoſe finding and wages 
we doe beare now. Where all this profit might 
bee ſaued within the Realme, where it ſhould nor 


goe from vs, but returne to vs agayne from whence 


it came, and in ſettinge vp of theſe occupations, I 
woulde haue them moſt preferred and cheriſhed, 
that bringeth moſt commodity and treaſure into 
the country, as yee mult conſider three ſortes of 
occupations: one that carrieth out the treaſure, the 
ſecond ſorte, that as it carrieth none forth of the 


countrey, ſo it bringeth none in, but that it get- 


teth it ſpendeth in the countrey, the third bring- 


eth in treaſure to the countrey. Of the firſt ſorte . 


are Vintners, Milleners, Haberdaſhers, theſe Galley 
men, Mercers, Fuſtian ſellers, Grocers, and Po- 
thecaries that ſelleth vs any wares made beyond 


the ſea, for they doe but exhauſt the treaſure of - 
the Realme. Of the ſecond ſorte are VyRaylers, 
Inholders, Bouchers, Bakers, Brewers, Taylors, 


Cordwinders, Sadlers, Carpenters, Joyners, Ma- 


ſons, Blackeſmythes, Turners, and Hoopers, 


which like as they conuey no money out of the 


countrey, ſo they bryng none in. But where as 


That arte is they get it they ſpend it. Of the thyrd ſort bee 


to be moſt 


chearithed in 


theſe, Clothiers, Cappers, Worſtedmakers, Pew- 


a towne that terers, Tanners, which bee all that wee haue of 


bringes moſt 


to the ton n:. any arte which I can now recken, that brings into 


the Realme any treaſure. Therefore theſe artes 
are to bee cheariſhed, whereas they be vſed, and 
where they bee not they would be ſer vp, and al- 
ſo other ſciences mo, as making of - Glaſſes, 
making of Swerdes, Daggers, Kniues, and al 
tooles of Iron and Steele, alſo making of Pinnes, 
Poynts, Laces, Thred, and all manner of Nn 


w 
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and Parchment. I haue heard ſay that the chiefe 
trade of Couentry was heretofore in making of 
blew Threde, and then the towne was riche euen 
vpon that trade in maner onely, and now our 
thredde comes all from beyonde ſea, Wherefore 
that Trade of Couentry is decaied, and thereby 


the towne likewiſe. . So Briſtow had a great trade T-wn 


by making of pointes, and was the chiefe miſterie 


that was exerciſed in the towne, and albeyt theſe one trade. 


be but two of the lighteſt faculties that are, yet 
were there two great townes chiefly mainteined by 
theſe two faculties aboue rehearſed. I heard ſay 
in Venice (that moſte floriſhing citie at theſe daies 
of al Europe) if they may here of any cunning 
crafteſman in any faculty, they will finde the 
meanes to allure him to dwell in their citye, for it 
is a wonder to ſee what a deale of money one good 
occupyer doth brynge into a towne, though he 
himſelf doth - not gaine to his owne commoditye 
but a poore lyuing. As for example, what mo- 
ney one worſtedmaker brynges into the towne 
where he dwelles, and how many hath lyuings vn- 
der him, and what wealth he bryngs to the towne 
where he dwels, truly I cannot ſufficiently declare, 
for by a few worſtedmakers that ſome townes haue 
they are growen to great wealth and ryches. So 


of clothyng and cappyng. But where other cities 


do allure: vato them good workemen, ours will 
expell them oute, as I haue knowen good worke- 
men as well ſmythes and weauers haue commen 
from ſtraunge parties to ſome cityes within this 
Realnle entending to ſet up theyr craftes, and be- 
cauſe they were not free there (but ſpecially becauſe 
they were better workemen then was any in the 
towne) they could not be ſuffered to worke there. 
Such incorporations had thoſe miſteries in thoſe 
townes that none might worke there in their facul- 
ty, except they did compounde with the firſt. 


And do you think it reaſonable that a ſtraunger Capper. | 


ſhould bee as free in a city or towne, as they that 
Q 2 „ 
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were prentiſes there: then no man would bee 
pPrentice to any occupation if it were ſo. 
Dea. I. ſayd not that chey ſhall haue commonly whe 
libertye or fraunchiſe, but as one crafte makes but 
one perticuler companie of a towne or city, ſo J 
would haue the weale of the whole city rather re- 
garded, then the commodity or fraunchiſe of one 
crafte or miſtery: for though commonly none 
ſhould be admit: ed. there to worke, but ſuch as 
ate free, yet when a ſinguler good workeman in 
any miſtery comes, which by his good knowledge 
might both euſtructe them of the towne being of 
the ſame faculty, and alſo; bringe into the rowne 
much commodity beſide. I would in that caſe 
haue priuate liberties and priuileges geue place to 
a publique weale, and ſuch a man gladly admitted 
for hys excellency to the freedome. of the ſame 
towne, wythoute burdenyng of hym wy th. any 
charge for his fyrſt entry or ſetting vp. Yea 
| wherea towne is decayed and lackes artificers to 
furniſh the towne with ſuch craftes, as were other 
ſometymes exerciſed well there or might bee, by 
reaſon of the ſituation and commodity of the ſame. 
towne, I woulde haue ſuch: crafteſmen. allured out 
of other places where they bee plenty, to come to 
thoſe townes decayed to dwell, offering them 
theyr freedome, yea theyr houſe rente free, or 
ſome ſtocke lent an gar of the common ſtocke of 
ſuch townes, and when the towne is well furniſh-. 
ed of ſuch 3 then to ftay the comming in 
- foreners, but whyle the towne lackes enhabi- 
tauntes of artificers, it were no policy fof the 
reſtauration of the towne to keepe of any ſtraung 
artificers 3 for the moſt parte of all townes are 
mainteyned by crafteſmen of all ſortes, but ſpe- 
cially by thoſe that make any wares to ſell out of 
the countrey, and brynges therefore treaſure into 
the ſame. As Clothiers,. Cappers, Worſtedma- 
Fers, Hatmakers, Poyntmakers, Pinners, Paint- 
ers, Founders, Smythes: 'of all * Cutlers, 
Glouers, 
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Glovers, Tanners, Parchment makers, Gyrdlers, 
Pourſers, makers of Paper, Thredmakers, Turn- 
ers, Baſketmakers, and many other ſuch. As for 
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the Mercers, and Haberdaſners, Vinteners, and 


Grocers, I cannot ſee what they doe to a towne, 


but fynde a liuinge to v. or vi. houſholdes,. and 


inſteade thereof empoueriſh ten times as many, 


but ſince men will needes haue ſilkes, wine, and 


ſpice, it is as good that men do ſpend theyr money 
pon ſuch in their owne towne, as to be dryuen to 


ſecke the ſame further, as for the reſt of the arti- 
ficers, like as I ſaid before euen as they take no 


money out of the countrey ſo they brynge none 


in, as Taylours, Shoomakers, Carpenters, Joyn- 


ers, Tylers, Maſons, Bouchers, Vittailers, and 
ſuch like. Alſo an other thinge I recken would 
helpe much to relieue oure townes decaied, if they 
would take order that al the wares made there, 


ſhould haue a ſpeciall marke, and that marke to 
be ſet to none but to ſuch as be truely wrought, 
and alſo that eyery artificer dwelling out of al 
townes (ſuch as cannot for the commodity of their 
occupations, be brought to any trowne to enhabite, 
as Fullers, Tanners and Clothers) ſhould bee li- 


mitted to bee vnder the correction of one good 


towne or other, and they to ſell no ware but ſuch 
as are fyrſt approued and ſealed: by the towne that 
they are lymitted unto. And by theſe two meanes, 
that is to ſay; fyrſte by ſtaying of wares brought 
beyond ſea, which might bee wrought within vs, 
from comming in to be ſold. Secondly, by re- 
ſtraining of our wolles, tinne, felles, and other 
commodityes from paſſing ouer vnwroughte. And 
thirdly by brynging in (under the correction of 
good towns) artificers dwelling in the countreies: 


making wares to be ſole outward, and thoſe wares 


to be viewed and ſealed by the towne-ſeale before 


they ſhoulde bee ſolde. I woulde thynke our 
townes myght bee ſoone reſtored to theyr auncyent 


wealth. or far bettered if they would follow this. 


* 
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Now we pray you go to the Jaſt matter ye 
ſp:ke of how theſe diuerſitie of opynions may be 
taken away, which troubles the people very fore, 
and makes greate fedition and deuiſion amonge 
them, and in maner makes debate betwene nei 
bour and neighbour, the father and hys ſon, the 
man and his wyfe, whych is yet more to bee fcar- 
ed, then all other the foreſayd loſſes of worldly 
goods. For if wee were neuer fo poore, and 
did neuertheleſſe agree amonges ourſelues, wee 
ſhould lycke oureſclues hoale againe in fhort 
ſpace. l 3 . 9 
Tee ſay truth, with concord weake thinges doe 
encreaſe and waxe big. And contrarywiſe, with 
Concordia diſcorde ſtrong things waxe weake. And it muſt 
were cel needes be true that truth itſelfe ſayth. Euer 
da maximè Kingdome deuided in it ſelfe ſhalbee deſolate. 
<auntur Wherefore I cannot forbeare to ſhew you my poore 
| opinion, how fo great a miſchiefe as this is, may 
bee auoyded out of this our Commonweale : and 
ſtill I will vſe one trade, as in ſeeking out the 
oryginal cauſe, and by takinge away of that, to 
ſhewe the remedye. I take the chiefe cauſe here- 


- Dodtor, 


of aſwel the ſinnes of them that be the miniſtersof 
Chriſts holy word and miſteries, as of you that bee 


the flocke. And firſte of ours that haue ſwarued 
altogether, from their due courſe order and pro- 
fetlion to all kinde of liberality, not onely to the 


baſenes of laymen, but far inferiour to them in 


pryde, couetouſnes, and fuch. Wherefore yee 
laymen ſeeing in vs no excellency in our maners 
in deede, thinke vs vnworthye to bee your leaders 
and paſtors, or to whoſe doctryne yee ſhoulde 
gieue credence, whom yee ſee in lyuing far difcre- 
pant from the ſame. And therefore ye take ypon 
you the iudgment of ſpirituall thinges, to whom 
it doth not appertain. As one inconuenience 


draweth euer another after him, for ſo long as the 
miniſters of the church were of thoſe maners and 
conuerſation agreeable with theyr doctryne. 80 
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the ſoul: and ſince we fel from the perfection of 


life, we grew out of credit, and the holy doctrine 


of Chriſt ſuffered ſlaunder by our ſinful liuing. So 
we haue gieuen the fyrſte occaſion of this cuil, 
and yee haue taken it as an inſtrument to worke 
this ſcyſme withal. 
therein, yet the remedy ought to begin at the 


roote of this miſchyef, which f take to bee in the minen of 


miniſters and paſtors ſpirituall. And to be playne . 
with you, and no more to diſſemble oure owne 
faultes, then I haue done yours, except wee re- 
forme ourſelues fyrſt, I can haue no greate truſt to 
ſe this generall ſeyſme and deuiſton in religion 
viterly taken away: it may percaſe, wyth autho- 
rity be for a time appeaſed, but never fo as it 
ſprynge not vp Faule, except we 7eforme oure- 
ſelues fyrſt. 


Mary and I thinke yee have bene wel diſci "lined Knight. 


and corrected already, ſo as yee had good en 
to bee reformed as by taking much of your poſs 
ſeſſions from you, and in burdening of your bene- 
fices with ſubſidies, as well annual as proportional, 
and other wayes. What other reformation would | 
yee haue more. 

Yea no doubte wee haue had beating 
that woulde haue ſerued, but ſome maiſters with 
little beating will teach theyr ſchollers better, then 
other wyth more ſtrypes can do, and agayne 
ſome ſchollers will be reformed with leſſe beating 
then other. So you and e do now, you in beat- 
ing inough but litle teaching, and wee agayne 
little regardyng the ſtrypes do learne as litle. For 
notwithſtanding theſe puniſſiments that we haue 
had, the reproaches and revylinge and opening 
of our faultes, ſee hom many of vs have reformed 
our ſelues, yea ſo much as in our outwarde duties, 
vhereunto we are both bound by Gods lawe, and 

Cur 
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long all men, yea the greateſt Prynces of - the 
worlde and the wyſeſt men were content to beleue 
our doctrine, and to obey vs in things concerning 


And though both do euil The oroa- 


tion of the 


ES if boa. 
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p Our canons, lawes, and decrees: how many mos 


alſo vpon greate penalties wee are bounde unto by 
the Jawes of this Realme. How many leſſe now 


What more exacte ſearche is made by our Biſhops, 
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of vs haue reſorted to our benefices to be reſident 
thereon, which not onely by the ſayd lawes, but 


then before haue ſtudied to heape benefice upon 
benefice, when wee bee ſcante able to diſcharge 
one of them, what better tryall or examination is 
there nowe in admyting of miniſters of the church? 


for worthy men to be admitted: to the cure of 
ſoules ? What better execution of our cannons and 
decrees: doth our Biſnoppes, Deares, and Arch- 
deacons in their viſitations now, then they did 
before? Lea what better hoſpitality, reſidence or 


miniſtration eyther of the word or of their other 


duties do our Prelates and Byſhops now then they 
did before? doe they not lurk in theyr manſions 
& manour places far from theyr cathedral churchts 
as they were wont, and ſcant ones a yeare wil ſee 
their principal church, where they ought to he 
continually reſident? be they nct in a manner as 
unmeete for preaching the word of God as euer 
they were, for all theſe plagues i that God ſendes 
to them, but they are ſo blynded that they cannot 
ſee wherefore they be thus puniſhed, and con- 
ſtrue it to be for other cauſes, as by the covet- 
ouſneſs of lay men in deſiringe theyr poſſeſſions,, 


by a hatred conceiued agaynſte them tor not ob- 


teyning theyr purpoſe at men of the Churches 


hand. Or for that they carmot abyde the correc- 
tion of the Church, or ſuch other cauſes as they 
imagine with themſelues. And thinke that the 
indignation againſt them ſhortly will ſlacke of it 
ſelfe : But I pray God it doe not rather encreuſt, 
as I feare me it wil, except we amend vs the 
rather. How can men be content to pay the tenth 
of theyr goods which they get with theyr fore la- 


bour and: ſweate of theyr browes, when they can- 


not haue for it againe neither ghoſtly: comforts 
Fes | LY | ; © A nor 
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nor bodely: what layman wil be any thing ſcru- 
pelus to keepe thoſe tythes in his owne handes, 
when her ſees vs do nothing more then he for it: 
What credite wyll any man gieue to our doctrine, 
whom they ſee ſo lighte in lyuing, what reue- 
rence will they gieue our perſonnes in whoſe ma- 
ners, they ſee no grauity. But to paſſe from 
theſe matters to others. There be moſt godly 


ordinaunces made by our Jawes by authority of 
_ counſailes generally, that all Archdeacons ſhould 


viſite io perſon yearely theyr precinftes. The 
Biſhop euery three yeres to ſee the whole Dio- 
ceſſe what is to be reformed either pryuately or 
generally, that priuate faults might be refourmed 
forthwith, and the generall at the next Synode, 


and therefore they haue theyr procurations. Vi- 


ſite they doe not in perſon as they ought to doe, 


but by deputies, more for theyr procurations then 


for any reformation. The money is ſurely ga- 
thered but the cauſe wherefore it was geuen no- 
thing kepte: the ſtipend is exacted, and the worke 
wherefore it was due, vndone. Then is there 
another good ordenaunce, and godly abſolued 
after the like ſort; where euery Biſhop ſhould 
yerely keepe a ſynode in his dioces of all euange- 
lical perſons, and euery Archbiſhop a ſinod for 
his whole prouince, euery third yere that if any 


thing occurred in the dioceſe worthy reformation it 


might be referred to the provinciall congregation. 
If it were either doubtful to the Biſhop or could 
not be reformed without greater Authority then 
the Biſhoppes alone. Where bee theſe ſinodes 
now kepte ? yet they receiue euery yere their ſino- 
dals of the poore prieſts : of ſuch good ordenance 


and godly there is nothing kept, but that which 
is there one private commodity, which be that 


procurations and ſinodals: the other part where- 


fore that charge was laid is omitted, the burden 
remaineth and the duty is taken away, yet better it 


were that both the one and the othef were taken 
F; X ” P | ; | — | aways, 
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away, then to haue the good parte taken and the 
worſe to remayne. If they will ſay, that there 
needeth now a daies no ſuch viſitation, nor ſy- 
nods, then there needed neuer none of them, for 
moe thinges to bee reformed among vs, were ne- 
uer then be now, nor reformation. neuer more ne- 
ceſſary. But our prelats would ſay they dare 
make no lawes in ſuch ſinodes for fear of penury, 
what neede any mo lawes made then they haue al- 
ready? what ſhould let them to put theſe in exe- 
cution that be already made? ſpecially ſins they 
haue the aide of the temporal lawes thereto, is 
there not ſtatutes made in parliament for reſidence, 
and for reſtrayning of pluralitie of benefices ? 
which had neuer neede to haue ben made, if wee 
would haue put our lawes in execution. Are not 
we worthy to haue other men to correcte and re- 
forme vs, when we can not reforme our ſelues ? 
Is it maruaile that wee bee not out of credence 
when our life and conuerſation is contrary to our 
ovne lawes and profeſſion, and that the religion 
of them ſuffereth ſlaunder offence and reproache, 
through our defaultes ſhall be ones required of 
our hands. Therefore if we wil haue this ſciſme 
taken away. from Chriſts church, let vs firſt re- 
forme our ſelues and put our lawes in execution, 
as in reſorting to our benefices to keepe reſydence, 
and in contentyng our ſelues wyth one benefice 
a piece: And wyth the lyuinge that is appointed 
to us for our miniſtration without deuiſing of 
other extraordinary and unlawful gaines. For 
what is more agreeable wyth reaſon, then a man 
to ſpende his tyme where he hath his lyuing and 

| to do his office, for that he hath the benefit of: 
Propter os. And ſeeing euery benefice is a mans liuing, and 
— EG if it be not it might be amended till it be a com- 
petent living, and every one / requireth one mans 
whole charge. What reaſon is it that one man 
ſhould have two mens liuings and two mens charge, 

where he is able to diſcharge but one. wht to 
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haue moe and diſcharge the cure of neuer a one 


is to farre agaynſt reaſn. But ſome per caſe 


will fay, there be ſome of vs worthy a greater 
preferment then other, and one benefice were to 
litle for ſuch a one, Is there not as many degrees 
in the variety of benefices, as there is in mens qua- 


lities? Yes forſooth there is: yet in this realme 


(thanked be God) benefices from M. markes to 
xx. markes a yeare of ſundry values to endow 


euery man with, after his qualities and degree. 


And if a meane benefice happen to fall let euery 
man be contented there with till a better fal. And 
if he be thought worthy of a better, let him leaue 
the firſt and take the better, for the meaneſt bene- 
fice is a ſufficient living for ſome man, which 
ſhould be deſtitute of a living, if that benefice 
and other like ſhoald he heaped vp together in 
great mens hands. Yea I doe knowe, that men 
which haue ſuch meane benefices be more com- 


monly reſident, and keepe better hoſpitality on 


the ſame, then they that haue greater benefices. 
It is a common prouerbe. Its meary in Hall: 
MWban Beardes wags all. Nowe looke throughe 
a whole dioceſſe, you ſhall not finde xx. perſons 


reſident that may diſpend xl. 1. a piece, nor of 


al the benefices in a dioceſſe, the fourth perſon 


reſident ouer the ſame. What temperal office is 
ſo far abuſed as theſe be that be ſpirituall and of 


a greater charge: I pray God ſend our Prelats 
eyes to ſee theſe enormities: for it ſnoulde ſeeme 


that they are ſo blinded that they cannot ſee them. 
And then I doubt not but all delayes ſet a part 


they will reforme them: and if they do not, I 


pray God ſend our Maieſtrats temperall the minde 
to reforme theſe thinges with their ſecular power. 
And to ſtudy for the reformation of them, rather 


then for theyr poſſeſſions, Chriſtian Princes beare 
not their ſwords in vayne: nor yet is it ſo ſtraunge 
a thing to ſee Chriſtian Princes reforme the pre- 
lates that ſwarue from their dueties. Thus 4 
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beit ſpoken touching the reformation of then 
1 that be myniſters of the Church. Now to ſpeake 
ol that is to be reformed of our parte that be of 
1 the laytye, yee muſt vnderſtand, that al that 
# geue themſelues to the knowledge of any faculty, 

1 are commonly ſubiect to eyther of two vices (as 
Cicrrod: that great clarke Tully doth report) the one is to 

Fake "tele things that we know not for things 

known, or as though we knewe them: for a 

voyding of which fault men ought to take both 

good ſpace and great diligence in conſideration 

. of things, ere they come to geue judgment of the 
The&ulte: Tame : the other vice to beſtowe too great a ſtudy 
— * and labour about obſcure and hard thinges nothing 

neceſſary. Let us now conſider and thoſe faults 

be not among you at theſe dayes, yee be all now 

ſtudious to know the vnderſtanding of holy Scrip- 

ture. And well for there can be no better deſire, 

more honeſt, nor more neceſſary for any Chri- 

ſtian man: but yet doe yee not ſee many younge 

men before they haue either taken any longe time, 

or any good diligence in-the conſideration or ſtu- 

dy of Scripture, take ypon them to iudge of high 

matters being in controuerſie, geeuing to quicke 

aſſent either to their owne invention, or to other 

mens : before they haue conſidered what might 

be ſaid to the contrary. And this fault is not one- 

ly ſeene in men ſtudious of the knowledge of 

ſcripture, but alſo in younge ſtudents of all other 

ſciences: ſhall yee not find a ſtudent in the lawe 

of the Realme, after he hath bene at the ſtudy of 

the lawe not paſt iii yeares, more ready to aſſoyle 

you a doubtful cauſe of the lawe, then either he 

_ himſelf or another, after that he hath ſtudied the 

law X11. or xiiii. yeares. Yea no doubt, ſo it is 

in a young Grammarian, Logitian, Rethoritian, 

and fo of al other ſciences. Therefore Pythago- 

ih ras forbade his ſchollers to ſpeake the firſt v. yeares 
. that they came to him, which leſſon I would to 
| God yee would be content to obſerue, before yee 
gaue 


n, 
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gave any iudgment in matters of holy Scripture. 


this or that ſide, vntil the whole or moſt part o 


— 


And then I doubt not, but aſter vii, yeares read- 
ing, yee would by collation of one place with 
another of Scripture, finde a greater difficulty 
therein, then yee doe now, and be more ſcripu- 
lous to geue an aunſwere in high things then yee 
be nowe : and this harme commeth of raſhe iudg- 
ment in that part, that when a man hath once vt- 
tered his opinion in any thing, he will thinke it a 
great ſhame for him to be brought from that he 
hath once affirmed for truth. Therefore what ſo 


euer he readeth after he conſtrueth for the mayne- 
tenaunce of his opinion, yea and wil force that 
ſide not only with his words and perſwaſions, but 


alſo with that powre and authority that he hath, 
and will labour to bring other to the ſame opini- 
on as many as he can, as though his opinion 
ſhoulde bee the more true, the mos fauourers that 


he may get of the ſame. By ſuch meanes if we 


ſeeke but for the truth, that is not to be iudged 


to be alwaies on the beſt ſide that getteth the ouer 


hand by power, authority, or ſuffrages extorted : 
it is not like in the diſceptacion, and inquiſition of 
the truth, as it is in a fight or a wreſtling : for he 
that hath the ouer hand in theſe thinges hath the 


victory, and in the other hee that is ſometimes 


ut to ſcilence, or otherwiſe vanquiſhed in the 
ſighte of the worlde, hath the victory and con- 
ueſt of truth, on his ſide. Since we contend 


but for the knowledge of the truth what ſhould 
| wee deuide our ſelues into factions and parties: 
but let the matter be quietly diſcuſſed, tryed, and 


examined, by men to whom the iudgment of 


ſuch thinges appertayneth. And prouide in the As Conftan- 


meane time that neyther party doe vie any vyo- 


as 1 


— 


great, did in 


lence agayne the other, to bring them by force to the time of 


them to whom the diſcuſcion of ſuch things ap- 


pertayneth vnto, doe freely conſent and determine 


the matter. That is the onely way to deſcide ſuch 
| con- 
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controuerſies, and ſince this contencion muſt once 


ready done in other parties even before our eyes. 
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haue an ende: it were better take an end be times 
then too late, when percaſe more harme ſhall 
haue enſued of this dangerous ſciſme, as hath al- 


And in like things hath before this time been 


in religion. 


ſeene, of ſuch ſort as it is too lamentable to bee 
remembred: what loſſe of Chriſtian men? what 


diminiſhing of the Chriſtian faith? what conti- 
nuall warres, hath the faction of the Arrians bene 
the occaſion of? did it not ſeperate and ſever at 

length all Aſia, and Affricke from the Chriſtian 
fayth ? Is not the religion, or rather the wicked 
ſuperſticion of the Turke graffed ouer this Arrian 


ſect ? did it not take his foundation thereof? as 
there is no dyuiſion more daungerous, then that 
which groweth of matters in religion: ſo it were 


moſt expedient and neceſſary to be quickely re- 


* 


medied, which cannot bee done by any other way 


then by a free and generall counſel, that hath 
bene alwayes from the time of the Appoſtles who 
firſt tooke that remedy (euen to their dayes) the 


onely way to quiet and appeaſe all controverſies | 


promiſe | is, wil be private in euery ſuch aſſembly, 


How this 
ſeiſme might 
| be remedied, 


that is gathered together by no force or labor of 
any effection. But now we will | ſay, thoughe wee 


would for our partes ſet afide*partiality, and be 
indifferent and vie no cohercion to get numbers 


and voyces that ſhould favour our partes, who 


And no doubt the Holy Ghoſt as his 


can promiſe that the Biſhoppe of Rome and other, 


prelates would doe the ſame. Surely if yee did ſay 
ſo, yee ſayd a great matter, for they be men and 
much more ſubject to affections then yee be. But 


I ſhal be bould after my manner to tel my minde 


hertin aſwell as in other things, I take all theſe | 


matters that be now a days in controuerſie to be of 
one of theſe ſortes, that is either touching the pro- 


fits and emoluments of the prelats and miniſters 


of the Church, or touching pointes of * 
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As ecking thoſe articles that concern religion, 
would wiſhe that they had onely the diſcuſcion 
hereof, which ought and haue vſed al wayes to 
haue the iudgment of the ſame, and as touching 
the articles that concerne the profits of eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, I would haue theſe left to the diſcuſ- 
con of ſeculer powers, becauſe it concerneth ſe. 78 
wler thinges only, where no man neede miſtruſt, 
but that the maieſtrates will prouide an honorable | 
juing for that kinde of men that ſerueth ſo hono- 
able a roume as the miniſtration of God's holy t '» 
Word and his Sacraments. Farthermore I woulde 1K e 
wiſhe in thinges touching the Byſhop of Rome, no indf -. 
nd his iurisdiction, that he ſhould be ſet a part * nns. 
and ſome other indifferent perſons choſen, b yůy)y 
Chriſtian Princes to direct or be Preſidentes in the 
Counſayle while his matter is in handlinge, (if it 
pleaſe Chriſtian Princes to holde a Counſayle with 
that Whore of Babylon) for no man is meete to 
be a Judge in his own cauſe : here I haue but 
briefly touched the ſummes of things after my 
imple. phantaſie, referringe the alowing or re- 
iecting of all or ſome of them to your better”? 
iudgement. | 0 

I am ſorry that it it is ſo lhe that We W * oe 
depart now, 

And ſo bee wee in good fayth!: but wee truſt Merton. ; 
ere you departe the towne to haue ſome commu- and 6 Caper. 
nication wyth you agayne. 

J will bee glad if I tarry in the towne. But as Doftor. 
yet truly I knowe not whether I ſhall remayne 
here beyond too morrow IG. which if I 
do (in any thing that my ſimple iudgement wil! 
reach vnto) you -ſhall heare my farther opi- 
nion, in the meane time I pray you ſo to thinke of 
mee as of one, that if I haue ſpoken any thing 
which may bee preiudiciall to the Commonweale 
any way, I am ready to revoke it, and to yeelde 
to the iudgement of ys other man, that can prac 
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may bee remedied by, any, other bays? meine is 

for I know of many a thowſande in this »lande) 415 

may worſt ſpeake in ſuch a wayghty matter. "an 

| ſo heere for this preſent I take my leaue of y You ap 
And thus Pg ' departed for that time : U 

: "the morrowe When I knewe maiſter Doctor Wis- 

1 gone out. of the tone, I thought not meete this 

© <omtmunication ſhould bee loſt, but ah 0 

at the leaſt in mine owne priuate beg 

intent as oportunity ſhould ſerde, I right 1 


forth ſome of his reaſons in rige 
- . might eyther take place, or i\weredi 


wen. 
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